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meiit  is  made  in  the  field  of  learning  :  ( 1 )  The 
learners  (you)  nuj>t  believe  that  they  (you) 
really  can  continue  to  inii)rove.  (2)  they  (you) 
must  be  intensely  interested  in  improvement 
as  such,  and  (3)  they  (you)  must  have  a 
certain  attitude  towards  the  task  of  learning 
taken  as  a  whole.”  (Page  359)  The  discussion 
of  this  last  point  on  pages  364  to  367  is  full  of 
suggestions  to  teachers  for  improving  them¬ 
selves,  and  bettering  their  methods  of  teaching. 

That  something  more  than  “experience  and 
practice”  is  needed  to  make  of  us  the  best 
teachers  we  have  the  capacity  to  become  is 
indicated  by  this  quotation  from  Meuniann’s 
“The  Psychology  of  Learning” :  “We  profit 
by  continuous  practice  only  iti  proportion  as 
we  incite  the  will  to  progress  or  arouse  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  learners  (our¬ 
selves)  to  improve.”  (Page  368) 

If  you  lack  the  “will  to  progress,”  or  the 
“intention  ...  to  improve,”  your  years  of 
experience  will  profit  you  little.  Perhaps  you 
know  some  teacher  of  long  experience  who  has 
not  learned  anything  new  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Chapter  XX  of  this  book  points  out  what  is 
the  matter  with  such  a  person,  and  tells  us 
how  to  avoid  the  same  stagnation  in  our  own 
lives. 

Try  Out  That  New  Ideal 

Hut,  you  may  be  saying,  “I  am  young,  and 
it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  discover 
new  methods  of  teaching.  Learned  professors 
have  been  studying  the  problems  of  education 
for  centuries,  trying  out  various  methods,  and 


learning  the  limits  of  the  human  mind,  and 
if  I  were  to  attempt  anything  new  it  would 
probably  be  something  that  some  other  man 
long  ago  found  out  to  be  impossible.”  If  you 
have  ever  had  such  a  feeling — and  most  of  u> 
have — this  paragraph  from  Dr.  Book  is  a 
splendid  tonic : 

“The  most  important  things  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  been  done  by  men  and  women 
(mo.stly  young  men  and  young  women)  who 
did  not  know  that  the  things  they  wished  to 
do  were  considered  impossible.  Necessity,  or 
a  keen  interest  in  the  things  to  be  done,  coupled 
with  an  unfaltering  belief  in  their  own  ability 
to  succeed,  made  them  persist  and  find  a  road 
to  success  where  none  seemed  to  be,  and  gave 
them  the  ability  to  make  a  road  where  none 
existed.”' (Page  358) 

Good  New  Year  s  Reading 

Dr.  Book  has  written  a  treatise  of  interest 
and  value  to  all  teachers,  and  not  merely  to 
teachers  of  typewriting.  The  sub-title,  “With 
a  discussion  of  the  psychology  and  pedagogy 
of  skill,”  indicates  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  discussion,  but  even  this  title  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  scope  of  the  book.  Founded  on 
scientific  experiments,  the  book  discusses  the 
whole  question  of  learning  new  habits,  and 
will  be  found  of  great  value  to  all  teachers. 
Those  who  are  teaching  “skills,”  such  as  type¬ 
writing,  handwriting,  piano  playing,  manual 
training,  will  find  it  invaluable  in  devising  new 
and  improved  methods  of  instruction.  It  makes 
good  New  Year’s  reading! 


KXA.MPLE  BETTER  THAN  PREf’EPT 
A  Word  to  Teachers 
Hy  John  A.  Morri.i 

Set  your  students  a  good  example.  The  teacher  who  cannot  himself 
do  what  he  is  striving  to  get  his  students  to  do  will  never  achieve  real 
success  in  his  calling.  There  are  enough  precepts  in  the  world  to  last  to 
all  eternity ;  it  is  the  example  that  is  scarce.  “The  teacher  who  can  sit 
down  beside  a  student  and  give  him  a  ])ractical  demon.stration  of  how  to 
write  shorthand  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  accurately,  will  have  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  students”  and  will  get  results  more  easily 
than  the  teacher  who  is  unable  to  do  this. 

The.se  words  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of 
shorthand  the  world  has  known,  and  no  truer  w'ords  were  ever  penned. 

— From  “Phonographic  Observer,”  Jvne,  1919 


Last  Call  to  Teachers! 


Teachers'  Annual  Medal  Test  Due  January  y. 


H ERE  are  not 
f  many  days  left 
in  which  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  submit  a 
specimen  of  your  notes 
for  the  Teachers’  Med¬ 
al.  The  Test  closes 
January  31,  and  only 
specimens  received  on 
or  before  that  date  can 
be  considered. 

Countless  hundreds 
of  teachers  have  been 
practising  assiduously 
since  the  announce¬ 
ment  appeared  in  the 
November  number  of 
this  magazine,  and 
many  teachers  have 
been  submitting  speci¬ 
mens  for  membership 
in  the  O.  G.  A.  as  a 
means  of  determining 
where  they  stand  in 
their  shorthand  pen¬ 
manship  before  enter¬ 
ing  this  great  annual 
Medal  Test.  Have  you 
not  noticed  how  many 
new  teacher  members 
we  have  in  the 
O.  G.  A.?  (Another 
long  list  of  Certifi¬ 
cate  Winners  is  pub¬ 
lished  on  page  185  of 
this  issue.)  It  demon¬ 
strates  again  the  in¬ 
terest  that  is  being 
shown  in  shorthand  as 
an  art  as  well  as  a 
practical  subject. 
There  are  more  good 
writers  of  shorthand  in 
the  teaching  profession 
today  than  ever  before, 
and  competition  is 
keen. 

While  professional 
pride  and  loyalty  will 
bring  most  of  the 
teachers  out  for  this 
Test,  we  want  to  make 
it  just  as  attractive  in 
the  way  of  prize 
awards  as  we  can. 
Some  letters  received 
indicate  that  teachers 
might  prefer  pins,  or 


The  new  Teachers'  Medal  as  it  will 
appear  as  a  pendant 


COPY  FOR  THE  TEACHERS’ 
MEDAL  TEST 

(Specimens  must  be  written  from  this  copy  and  be 
in  our  hands  by  January  31,  1930.  Either 
penwritten  papers  or  photographs  of  your 
blackboard  notes  may  be  submitted.) 

A  man  who  would  succeed,  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense  of  the  term,  must  enter  into  what  we 
may  define  as  the  consciousness  of  universal 
success;  that  is,  he  must  place  himself  in  mental 
or  sympathetic  touch  with  everything  that  does 
succeed;  and  he  must  enter  into  the  very  life 
and  spirit  of  the  power  that  is  back  of  every 
successful  enterprise.  He  will  not  be  able  to  do 
this  unless  he  makes  it  his  purpose  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  everything  that  contributes 
to  progress  along  his  particular  line. 

The  desire  for  success  is  strong  within  us, 
and,  when  expressed  in  the  largest  terms  pos¬ 
sible,  will  tend  to  develop  to  the  highest  degree 
the  power  to  which  our  own  ability  and  talents 
entitle  us.  Live,  then,  mentally  in  the  spirit  and 
action  of  success  and  you  will  develop  in  your 
own  mind,  not  only  a  larger  grasp  of  your  power, 
but  also  the  capacity  to  understand  and  apply 
that  power  in  your  own  special  field  or  vocation. 


something  to  be  used 
or  worn,  to  medals,  as 
Mr.  Whitten’s  letter 
reproduced  opposite 
the  first  article  sug¬ 
gests,  so  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  various 
members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  furnish  the 
medal  with  a  ribbon, 
or  on  a  solid  gold 
chain  or  a  snap  ring. 
The  reproduction  here 
from  an  actual  photo¬ 
graph  shows  how  at¬ 
tractive  it  is  on  a 
chain.  The  snap  ring 
can  be  attached  to  a 
watch  chain.  There 
will  be  no  engraving 
on  the  medal,  if  it  is 
to  be  worn,  unless  you 
especially  request  it. 
The  medal  makes  a 
striking  and  beautiful 
pendant  either  for  a 
chain  or  a  watch-fob. 
These  medals  are  solid 
gold,  smaller  in  size 
than  those  previously 
awarded,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  chased — you  will 
be  happy  and  proud  to 
have  one  of  them  for 
its  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  the  glory  of 
achievement  that  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  your  win¬ 
ning  it 

Come  on,  teachers, 
be  loyal  Greggites  and 
demonstrate  your  in¬ 
terest  and  cooperation 
in  the  development  of 
better  executional  tech¬ 
nique  by  submitting  a 
specimen  of  your  notes 
before  January  31  in 
our  big  annual  Medal 
Test.  Full  instructions 
will  be  found  in  the 
November  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  or 
will  be  mailed  upon 
request.  The  copy  it¬ 
self  we  are  repeating- 
for  you  here. 
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The  International  Society  for  Commercial 

Education 

An  Explanation  of  Its  History  and  Aims 

By  Dr.  A.  Latt^  Secretary 

Schan^enbtrg,  Zurich,  Swit^trland 


MERIC  AN  visitors  who  attended  the 
Amsterdam  Congress  for  Commercial 
Education  were  asked  to  register  and 
pay  a  fee  as  “members  of  the  Congress.”  All 
through  the  Congress  they  heard  speakers  re¬ 
fer  to  the  “International  Society  for  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,”  its  aims  and  activities,  its 
national  groups,  and  its  executives.  They  were 
even  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  International  Society  on 
Sunday,  and  the  general  meeting  of  members 
on  Tuesday  evening,  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  founding  an  American  group,  and  to  become 
individual  members  of  the  Society.  More  than 
one  may  have  become  a  little  confused  by  so 
many  titles  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to 
refer  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  To  avoid 
misunderstandings,  it  seems  necessary  to  state 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Society  are  two 
entirely  different  instittitions,  that  membership 
in  the  Congress  does  not  mean  membership 
in  the  Society,  nor  does  membership  in  the 
Society  confer  any  special  rights  at  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  Congress  in  Amsterdam  is  closed.  Its 
various  committees  and  its  special  secretaries 
have  ceased  to  exist,  or  will  do  so  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  their  last  reports.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Society  for  Commercial  Education, 
however,  is  a  permanent  institution,  with  its 
own  headquarters  (for  the  present  in  Switzer¬ 
land),  its  own  Review,  its  own  treasurer  and 
secretary. 

Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Society 

It  was  founded  at  Zurich  (Switzerland)  in 
1901,  under  the  name  of  “International  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Promotion  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation.”  Its  first  president  (1901-1906)  was 
Dr.  Stegemann  of  Braunschweig,  a  man  who 
had  done  much  to  give  Germany  such  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  field  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Stegemann  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Rombaut  of  Belgium  (1906-1909).  From  1909 
to  1912  Dr.  A.  Junod  of  Switzerland  was 
president,  for  the  first  time.  From  1912  to 
1914  the  headquarters  were  at  Trieste  (presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Gelcich).  There  the  archives  were 
lost  during  the  War  and  the  funds  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  melted  away  with  the  decline  of  the 


Austrian  currency.  Only  about  7000  Italian 
lire  are  still  kept  in  trust  by  the  former 
secretary.  Dr.  Subak. 

Correspondence  with  a  view  to  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Society  began  as  early  as  1919, 
but  only  in  1926  was  it  possible  to  start  ac¬ 
tivities  again.  About  350  delegates  from  13 
countries  met  at  Zurich  University  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1926,  when  the  new  “International 
Society  for  Commercial  Education”  was  or¬ 
ganized.  For  the  second  time.  Dr.  A.  Junod 
was  elected  president,  and  thanks  mainly  to 
his  energy  and  perseverance,  to  his  brilliant 
and  inspiring  leadership,  the  Society  finds  it¬ 
self  today  in  a  position  of  strength  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  animated  with  a  will  to  succeed  in 
spite  of  difficulties.  The  membership  rose  to 
1000  in  1927,  1400  in  1928,  1500  in  1929,  and. 
as  result  of  the  new  impetus  given  by  the 
Amsterdam  Congress,  we  are  now  fast  heading 
for  2000. 

Membership 

There  are  Two  Classes  of  Members: 

(a)  Collective  members,  such  as  schools,  businesses, 
firms,  societies,  corporations,  municipal  and  govern¬ 
ment  authorities,  etc.  As  they  pay  a  membership  fee 
of  25  gold  (Swiss)  francs  (five  dollars)  per  annum, 
they  form  the  solid  background  of  the  Society.  In  all 
matters  of  representation  and  vote  their  votes  arc 
counted  double,  and  on  request  they  can  get  publica¬ 
tions  in  duplicate. 

(b)  Individual  members  pay  only  3  gold  (Swiss) 
francs  annually  (about  60  cents),  an  amount  which 
would  not  even  cover  the  costs  of  printing  of  the  two 
issues  of  the  Review.  Though  the  Society  could  well 
do  with  a  higher  contribution,  the  Central  Committee 
regularly  refused  to  increase  the  rate  in  order  to 
enable  people  of  small  means,  especially  in  countries 
impoverished  by  the  War,  to  get  the  advantages  of 
membership  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
Commercial  Education  in  other  parts  of  the  world 

Objects  of  the  Society 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  set  out  in 
Article  1  of  the  Statutes  as  follows : 

(1)  To  group  the  existing  national  associations  and 
other  institutions,  private  or  public,  which  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  promotion  of  Business  Education, 

(2)  To  organiee  international  meetings  and  con¬ 
gresses.  The  next  congress  will  take  place  in  London 
in  1932.  The  organization  of  such  a  congress  is  left 
entirely  to  the  group  undertaking  the  work  and  risks 
of  such  an  enterprise. 
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(3)  To  arrange  for  international  courses  for  com¬ 
mercial  expansion  and  the  study  of  languages.  In 
1927,  a  three  weeks’  course  for  the  study  of  the 
French  language  was  held  at  Nouchatel  (Switzerland). 
In  1928  an  Economic  course  took  place  at  Braun¬ 
schweig  (Germany).  This  year  a  course  for  commer¬ 
cial  expansion  preceded  the  Congress;  it  was  held  at 
Rotterdam,  Holland.  Next  year’s  course  will  be  held 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

(4)  To  discuss  questions  of  general  bearing  on  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.  A  good  deal  of  this  work  is  done  by 
exchange  of  publications,  by  circular  letters  from  the 
secretary  or  by  means  of  correspondence  from  one 
group  to  the  others. 

(5)  To  institute  a  central  information  office.  So  far 
either  the  secretary  or  the  director  of  the  Swiss  spe¬ 
cial  Library  for  Commercial  Education  has  replied  to 
the  requests  received  or  re¬ 
ferred  the  seeker  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  proper  authorities. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  special  Information  Bu¬ 
reau  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  great  national  institutions 
having  a  first-class  library  on 
Commercial  Education,  such  as 
Lausanne  University,  the  Lon¬ 
don  School  of  Economics,  or 
the  Library  of  the  League  of 
Nations  at  Geneva. 

(6)  To  issue  a  Review  and 
other  publications  on  Commer¬ 
cial  Education.  Hitherto  six 
numbers  of  the  “International 
Review  for  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation’’  have  been  published, 
making  a  volume  of  432  pages. 

Reports  of  various  meetings 
held,  summaries  of  papers,  bib¬ 
liographies  of  Ck)mmercial  Edu¬ 
cation  in  England,  France, 

Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  and  articles  by  the  most 
competent  authors  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  present  state  of 
Commercial  Education  in  all 
the  countries  repre.sented  in  the 
Society. 

(7)  To  distribute  to  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  development  of  Business  Education 
taking  place  in  various  countries  throughout  the  world. 

(8)  To  encourage  educational  tours  and  visits. 

(9)  To  cooperate  with  other  associations  and  official 
institutions  aiming  at  the  development  of  economic, 
technical,  and  linguistic  education. 

Functioning  Divisions 

The  functioning  or  active  divisions  of  the 
Society  are: 

1.  The  General  Meeting. 

2.  The  Central  Committee. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee. 

The  General  Meeting  is  held  once  in  three 
years,  the  most  suitable  time  being  while  an 
International  Congress  is  in  session. 

The  Central  Committee  consists  of  members 
elected  by  the  national  groups.  The  latter  are 
entitled  to  one  delegate  and  one  deputy  for 
every  twenty  members,  collective  members 
counting  double.  No  country,  however,  may 
have  more  than  ten  delegates  and  ten  deputies 
on  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Society. 


The  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  are 
the  real  business  sessions  of  the  Society.  They 
take  place  annually  in  rotation  in  the  various 
countries  concerned.  In  1926  we  met  at 
Zurich  (Switzerland),  in  1928  at  Braun¬ 
schweig  (Germany),  in  1929  at  Amsterdam 
(Holland).  So  far  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Central  Committee  have  had  the  unanimous 
vote  of  all  its  members;  it  is  almost  unthink¬ 
able  that  any  group  or  combination  of  groups 
should  have  an  interest  in  forcing  a  decision 
which  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  national  groups.  Col¬ 
lective  members  (schools,  firms,  governments, 
associations,  etc.)  may  send 
delegates  who  are  not  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the 
Society.  We  are  always 
glad  to  get  the  cooperation 
of  people  who  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  most  varied 
interests  and  organizations 
of  both  business  and  edu¬ 
cation. 

From  1926  to  1929  Swit¬ 
zerland  supplied  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  (Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  A.  Junod;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Dr.  A.  Latt;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Prof.  W.  Kolatschek, 
all  at  Zurich).  From  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1930  to  the  end  of 
1932,  Holland  will  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  the 
Society,  inasmuch  as  the 
brilliant  chairman  of  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Ch.  E.  H. 
Boissevain  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Dr. 
A.  Junod. 

The  National  Groups,  of  which  about  a 
dozen  have  been  formed,  are  of  very  different 
character.  Some  are  identical  with  national 
organizations.  From  our  point  of  view,  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  a  national  group  will 
endeavor  to  cooperate  with  the  International 
Society,  and  will  try  to  include  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  representative  educational  institutions 
from  university  to  evening  classes.  To  be  most 
effective  its  membership  should  include  busi¬ 
ness  men  as  well  as  teachers.  The  former  are 
particularly  welcome,  as  it  is  always  desirable 
to  get  the  viewpoint  of  the  men  for  whom  we 
are  training  recruits.  With  its  membership  of 
a  little  more  than  forty  votes,  the  United  States 
Chapter  would  be  entitled  to  three  delegates 
and  three  deputies  on  the  Central  Committee. 

American  Chapter  to  be  Formed 

The  American  delegates  to  the  Amsterdam 
Congress,  after  a  meeting  and  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  secretary  of  the  International 
Society,  promised  to  assist  in  forming  an 


John  0.  Mallott 

Specialist  in  Commercial  Education, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  whose  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
International  Society  for  Commercial 
Education  made  possible  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Amsterdam  Congress 
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American  Chapter  of  the  Society.  Upon  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  secretary  of  the  International 
Society,  Mr.  John  R.  Gregg,  president  of  the 
Gtegg  Publishing  Company  of  New  York,  was 
asked  to  act  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Lloyd  L. 
Jones,  formerly  Assistant  Commissioner,  Board 
of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  secretary, 
pending  the  definite  organization  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter  in  America.  The  other  American  dele¬ 
gates  present  at  Amsterdam  were  Miss  Eva  M. 
Jessup,  of  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Leverett  S.  Lyon, 
of  Washington ;  Dr.  Henry  R.  Hatfield,  of  the 
University  of  California ;  Mr.  Clay  D.  Slinker, 
of  Des  Moines;  Dr.  Louis  K.  Manley,  of 
Pittsburgh  University;  and  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Healey,  of  Georgetown  University. 

Organisers  Assured  Cooperation 

Organizers  of  the  American  Chapter  may  be 
assured  beforehand  of  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  Mr.  J.  O.  Malott,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education;  Dean  Everett  W.  Lord,  of  Boston 
University ;  Dean  Edwards  and  Dr.  K.  E. 
Richter,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  and  of  all  others  who  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Malott  became  interested  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  for  Commercial  Education 
years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  first  American 
members  of  the  organization  and  it  was  his 
untiring  efforts  that  made  it  possible  for  the 
American  delegation  to  receive  official  recog¬ 
nition  at  the  Amsterdam  meeting  and  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  programs  of  the  International 
Congress  on  Commercial  Education. 

Need  for  American  Chapter 

In  addition  to  the  general  task  of  acting  as 
a  link  between  the  International  Society  and 
American  organizations  concerned  with  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  the  American  Chapter  will 
soon  find  itself  carrying  on  a  goodly  amount 
of  useful  and  highly  interesting  work.  Just  as 
we  want  to  assist  in  telling  you  what  Europe 
is  really  doing  in  the  matter  of  Commercial 
Education,  so  we  expect  the  American  Chapter 
to  help  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  your 
institutions,  your  methods,  your  brilliant 
achievements,  and  your  courageous  experi¬ 
ments.  We  know  we  have  a  good  deal  to  learn 
from  you,  but  Europe  also  is  making  many 
brave  and  interesting  efforts  which  are  worth 
a  closer  study. 

About  an  hour  before  I  met  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegation  at  Amsterdam,  I  was  asked  by 
the  British  to  help  them  start  a  group.  “Look 
here,”  said  their  chairman,  “we  shall  know 
much  better  where  we  are  and  how  to  proceed 
if  you  can  give  us  a  task  to  start  wiffi  right 


away,”  The  British  delegates  have  set  for 
themselves  two  big  tasks,  which  means  that 
they  must  pull  together  and  do  their  best: 
They  have  applied  to  the  International  Society 
for  an  economic  course  and  a  language  course ; 
and  they  are  going  to  organize  and  promote 
the  next  Congress  for  Commercial  Education, 
to  be  held  in  London  in  1932. 

Work  Already  Suggested 

The  American  Chapter  likewise  will  not  for 
a  moment  be  short  of  work  and  subjects  of 
discussion.  Two  American  members  have 
already  proposed  questions  which  cannot  fail 
to  appeal  to  all  those  who  believe  in  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  international  exchange  and  collabor¬ 
ation  in  Commerce  and  in  Education.  There 
is  one  suggestion  that  the  series  of  papers  on 
the  present  state  of  Commercial  Education  in 
the  various  countries,  written  for  the  Inter¬ 
nation  Review  by  the  most  competent  authors, 
be  brought  up  to  date  and  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  American  and 
British  members.  We  shall  be  delighted  to 
supply  the  material,  if  the  American  Chapter 
can  find  a  publisher.  The  second  suggestion, 
not  less  practical  than  the  first,  touches  upon 
the  possibilities  of  personal  relations  between 
American  and  foreign  members  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  Richter  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  the  course  of  a  stay  in  Europe  last 
summer,  submitted  to  us  the  project  of  an 
“International  Institute  of  Business”  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  publications,  teachers, 
and  students,  of  rendering  foreign  visitors  to 
the  United  States  helpful  service  and  expert 
guidance  in  their  study  of  economic  conditions 
and  educational  institutions. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

Is  not  this,  the  program  of  the  International 
Society,  worthwhile?  Could  not  the  American 
Chapter  seize  this  opportunity  to  make  a  good 
start?  We  in  Commercial  Education  in  Eu¬ 
rope  are  used  to  looking  a  long  time  ahead. 
Applications  for  Courses  and  Congresses  must 
be  made  years  in  advance.  What  if  you  took 
a  hint  from  Dr.  Junod’s  allusion  at  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  Congress  when  he  referred  to  the 
presence  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  representa¬ 
tives  and  said  that,  though  we  are  not  likely 
to  return  the  visit  to  Asia  in  the  near  future, 
we  should  certainly  like  to  meet  the  Americans 
and  Canadians  on  their  own  ground  at  an  early 
date.  An  economic  course  at  Montreal  was 
one  of  the  definite  items  on  the  program  when 
the  Great  War  broke  up  the  old  Society. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  for  the  International 
Society  for  Commercial  Education  when  it 
gets  its  first  call  from  the  United  States. 
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CONVENTIONS 


Digest  of  the  Fall  M.eetings 


OR  many  years  the  Gregg  Writer  and 
the  American  Shorthand  Teacher  have 
published  reports  of  commercial  teachers’ 
conventions  in  great  detail.  In  recent  years 
the  increasing  number  of  these  meetings  has 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue  to  give 
as  much  space  to  the  reports  as  we  have  in  the 
past  without  seriously  encroaching  upon  the 
space  devoted  to  other  features.  In  the  future, 
we  shall  publish  complete  reports  of  national 
and  regional  conventions  but  only  brief  digests 
of  local  and  state  meetings.  This  policy  will 
meet  the  approval  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure, 
for  many  of  them  already  have  expressed 
preference  for  fewer  convention  reports  and  a 
larger  number  of  articles  of  practical  value 
to  commercial  teachers. 

We  shall  appreciate  it  if  secretaries  of  all 
local  and  state  commercial  teachers’  conven¬ 


tions  will  send  brief  summaries  direct  to  the 
editor  of  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher. 
These  summaries  should  contain  the  name  of 
the  convention;  date  and  place  of  meeting; 
name  and  title  of  all  speakers  and  their  topics ; 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  date  and 
place  of  the  next  meeting. 

This  digest  will  give  our  readers  a  handy 
directory  of  all  the  officers  of  the  various 
commercial  teachers’  organizations,  and  will 
also  enable  them  to  correspond  with  speakers 
who  have  discussed  subjects  in  which  they  are 
particularly  interested. 

We  are  beginning  in  this  issue  digests  of 
the  various  fall  conventions  reported  to  us. 
Other  reports  will  be  published  as  received. 
Believing  you  will  find  reference  handier  if 
arranged  by  state,  we  are  offering  the  digests 
in  that  form  rather  than  by  date  of  meeting. 


State  Commercial  Teachers'  Conventions  in  Brief — igzg 


Arkansas 

.ARKANSAS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Little  Rock,  November  15. 

Speaker : 

L.  C.  Rusmisel,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
Modern  Methods  in  Commercial  Education. 

New  Officers : 

President,  M.  Y.  Harding,  Little  Rock  Senior  High 
School,  Little  Rock 

Vice-President,  Miss  Bess  J.  Ramsey,  High  School, 
Fort  Smith 

Secretary,  Miss  Getha  Pickens,  Little  Rock  Senior 
High  School,  Little  Rock 

Florida 

FLORIDA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION, 
Pensacola,  November  29,  30. 

Speakers : 

M.  R.  Hinson,  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
Future  of  the  Commercial  Department  in  the 
High  Schools;  Harold  H.  Smith,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City,  Teaching  and  Learn¬ 
ing  Skills  in  Typing. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  R.  A.  Vinson,  Andrew  Jackson  High 
School,  Jacksonville 


Illinois 

ILLINOIS  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONFER¬ 
ENCE,  Urbana,  November  22. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Ekiuca- 
tion.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Increased  Efficiency  in  Commercial 
Education;  C.  M.  Yoder,  Director  Commercial 
Education,  State  Teachers’  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  Obligations  of  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers;  Alta  Gwinn  Saunders,  Professor  of  Business 
English,  University  of  Illinois,  Good  Business 
English;  Goldina  M.  Fisher,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago,  The  Development  of  the 
Stenographer;  H.  C.  Admire,  Illinois  State  Nor¬ 
mal  University,  Normal,  What  Business  Expects 
OF  Our  Bookkeepers;  E.  R.  Dillavou,  Professor 
of  Commercial  Law,  University  of  Illinois,  Prac¬ 
tical  Commercial  Law. 

New  Officers: 

President,  D.  C.  Hilling,  Peoria 
Treasurer,  C.  IV.  Benson,  Marion 
Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Parker,  Decatur 

ILLINOIS  SOCIETY  FOR  VOCATION¬ 
AL  AND  PRACTICAL  ARTS  EDUCA¬ 
TION,  Chicago,  November  2. 
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Speakers : 

Arthur  Perrow,  Chicago,  Peusonality  or  Educa¬ 
tion;  Mrs.  Mabel  Reinecke,  Chicago,  Duties  or  a 
Private  Secretary;  S.  B.  Irish.  Evanston  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Evanston,  Illinois,  Business 
Curriculum  in  Secondary  Schools;  Mrs.  Louise 
Schaefer,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  What  We  Are 
Doing  in  Salesmanship;  Roy  Compton,  Austin 
High  School,  Chicago,  Demonstration  Class  in 
Dictaphone  Typewriting. 

New  Officers : 

S.  B.  Irish,  Evanston  Township  High  School, 
Evanston,  was  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of 
commercial  education. 

Indiana 

INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  General  Division,  Indianapolis, 
October  18. 

Speakers : 

G.  M.  Williams,  Indianapolis,  Some  of  the  Fac¬ 
tors  IN  Successful  Business;  Dr.  Felix  E.  Held, 
of  Ohio  University,  The  History  of  Education 
WITH  Particular  Reference  to  Commercial  and 
Economic  Training;  W.  S.  Barnhart,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  The  State 
Course  of  Study. 

New  Officers: 

President,  C.  A.  Murray,  Bloomington  High 
School,  Bloomington 

Vice-President,  R.  R.  McClurg,  Washington  High 
School,  Indianapolis 

Secretary,  Miss  Irene  J.  Garfield,  High  School, 
Frankfort 

NORTHEAST  INDIANA  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Fort  Wayne,  October  18. 
Speakers : 

W.  J.  Hockett,  Fort  Wayne,  General  Electric 
Educational  System;  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  North  High 
School,  Fort  Wayne,  Some  Problems  We  Meet 
IN  Teaching  Bookkeeping,  and  Their  Solution; 
W.  W.  Lewis,  Gregg  College,  Chicago,  Some  Prob¬ 
lems  We  Meet  in  Teaching  Shorthand,  and 
Their  Solution. 

New  Officers : 

Chairman,  /.  R.  Jones,  Central  High  School, 
Fort  Wayne 

Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Oral  Furst,  North  High 
School,  Fort  Wayne 

Secretary,  D.  F.  Parks,  South  Side  High  School, 
Fort  Wayne 

Iowa 

IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Des  Moines,  November  7,  8. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  University  of  Iowa,  Modern 
Tendencies  in  Testing  Commercial  Subjects; 
Goldina  M.  Fisher,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  Objectives  in  Shorthand  Teaching; 
Frances  Botsford,  University  of  Iowa,  Commercial 
Contests;  Clay  D.  S linker.  Supervisor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Des  Moines,  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Commercial  Education  at 
Amsterdam.  Goldina  M.  Fisher,  Chicago,  discussed 
in  a  second  meeting  the  Anniversary  Shorthand 
Manual.  Ruth  Tillmont,  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Des  Moines,  conducted  a  round  table  on  Type¬ 
writing. 

New  Officers: 

President,  Miss  Frances  Botsford,  University  of 
Iowa 

Secretary,  Clair  E.  Russell,  Shenandoah 


Kansas 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  CLUB,  Wichita,  Kansas,  Oc¬ 
tober  5. 

Speakers : 

Dean  Hildebrant,  Wichita  Municipal  University, 
Why  Some  Teachers  Succeed  and  Others  Fail; 
C.  Q.  Chandler,  Wichita,  A  Trip  to  the  Holy 
Land;  R.  L.  Shade  of  the  Wichita  schools.  The 
N.  E.  A.  Vocational  Programs  at  Atlanta,  Last 
Summer;  John  H.  Koonte,  Director  Commercial 
Department,  High  School,  Parsons,  Kansas,  Re¬ 
sults  OF  Research  in  Shorthand;  A.  L.  Hick- 
man,  Wichita,  Why  Arm  Movement  in  Pen¬ 
manship;  Mildred  Graham,  North  High  School, 
Wichita,  Experiences  with  the  American  Col¬ 
lege,  Alexandria,  Egypt;  Nora  Forrester,  North 
High  School,  Wichita,  New  Methods  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Arithmetic;  Ruth  Dennis,  High  School, 
Hutchinson,  My  Best  Test;  Mrs.  Lottie  M.  Clark, 
El  Dorado,  and  B.  Bargen,  Oxford,  Typing  Helps. 
New  Officers; 

Chairman,  H.  S.  Miller,  Wichita  High  School 
East,  Wichita 

Secretary,  Miss  Nora  S.  Stose,  Wichita  High 
School  North,  Wichita 

Next  Meeting — April,  1930. 

KANSAS  STATE  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Salina,  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  November  1. 

Speakers : 

N.  Catherine  Long.  Salina,  A  Beginning  Study 
OF  THE  Various  Keyboard  Approaches  in  Type¬ 
writing  AND  Their  Relative  Value;  Ed  Marx, 
Salina,  Wherein  the  Average  Stenographer  of 
Today  is  Deficient;  Ralph  R.  Pickett,  State 
Teachers’  College,  Emporia,  Business  Organiza¬ 
tion  IN  the  High  School  Commercial  Course; 
C.  E.  Birch,  Lawrence,  and  C.  A.  Brooks,  Salina, 
Junior  Business  Training;  L.  H.  Hausam,  Em¬ 
poria,  Penmanship  in  the  High  School;  Florence 
McCall,  Salina,  An  Experiment  in  the  Direct 
Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand. 

Louisiana 

LOUISIANA  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Alexandria, 
November  22.  Chairman :  Miss  Ruby  V. 
Perry,  New  Orleans. 

Speakers : 

Hon,  Cameron  Beck,  Personnel  Director  of  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  Address;  Dr.  James  B. 
Trant,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
Training  and  Certification  of  Commercial 
Teachers. 

New  Officers: 

President,  May  Kalb,  Kohn  High  School  for  Girls, 
New  Orleans 

Vice-President,  R.  H.  Agate,  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Lafayette 

Secretary,  Alice  Louise  Smith,  High  School, 
Monroe 

Maine 

MAINE  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Portland,  October  24,  26. 

New  Officers : 

President,  Fred  W.  Burrill,  Augusta 
First  Vice-President,  Walter  J.  Rideout,  Dover- 
Foxcroft 
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Second  Vice-Pkesident,  Abbit  M.  Buck,  Augusta 
Seceetaey,  Adelbert  W.  Gordon,  Augusta 
Treasuber,  Charles  A,  Snow,  Fryeburg 

Massachusetts 

NEW  ENGLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION, 
State  Normal  School,  Salem,  November  2. 
Speakers : 

/.  A.  Pitman,  Principal  o£  the  State  Normal  School, 
Salem;  Dr.  J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial 
Kducation,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C., 
New  Demands  of  Commercial  Teachers;  Lloyd 
L.  Jones,  formerly  Assistant  Commissioner,  Board 
of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  The  Next  Forward 
Step  in  Junior  Business  Training;  Annie  C. 
Woodward,  High  School,  Somerville,  Echoes  from 
THE  Amsterdam  Conference;  Jane  Berriman, 
High  School,  Brookline,  Demonstration  Lesson  in 
Commercial  Law;  William  L.  Anderson,  High 
School  for  Girls,  Dorchester,  The  Reason  for 
Teaching  Commercial  Law  in  the  Secondary 
Schools;  Maynard  Maxin,  High  School,  Newton, 
The  Value  of  Office  Appliances  as  a  High 
School  Course;  Leslie  C.  Millard,  High  School, 
Quincy,  Why  Teach  Business  Organization?; 
Mabel  Hastings,  Girls’  High  School,  Boston, 
Demonstration  Lesson  in  Second-Year  Short¬ 
hand;  Rufus  Stickney,  Boston  Clerical  School, 
Roxbury,  Demonstration,  Anniversary  Edition  of 
the  Gregg  Manual;  Roger  W.  Babson,  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Prosperity. 

New  Officers: 

President,  E.  W.  Engler,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 
First  Vice-President,  Marion  E.  Conn,  Everett, 
Massachusetts 

Second  Vice-President,  Guy  D.  Miller,  Spring- 
held,  Massachusetts 

Secretary,  W.  O.  Holden,  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island 

Treasurer,  Joseph  Cantalupi,  Everett,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Harold  F.  Phillips,  Salem, 
Massachusetts 

Michigan  , 

MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Ann  Arbor,  Oc¬ 
tober  28. 

Speakers : 

John  G.  Kirk,  Director,  Commercial  Eklucation, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  The  Significant 
Functions  of  Junior  Business  Training;  W.  A. 
Winkler,  The  Business  Institute,  Detroit,  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  Background  Necessary  for  the 
Successful  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  Thomas  Babcock,  Mt.  Clemens  High 
School,  Mt.  Clemens 

Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  P,  Erwin,  Ypsilanti  High 
School,  Ypsilanti 

Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  October  25,  Chairman :  George  W.  Jones. 
Speakers : 

Floyd  Allen,  Assistant  to  the  President,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Trends  and  Policies  in 
Modern  Business;  John  Robert  Gregg,  Chairman 
of  the  American  Delegation  at  the  International 
Congress  on  Commercial  Education,  The  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  Holland; 
Clyde  W.  Kammerer,  Central  High  School,  Detroit, 
A  Proposed  Change  of  Basis  for  the  Organi¬ 
zation  AND  Presentation  of  Stenography. 


New  Officers: 

Chairman,  Clarence  Harwich,  Southwestern  High 
School,  Detroit 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Marian  Koepeke,  High 
School  of  Commerce 

Escanaba,  October  4. 

Speakers:  ' 

Goldina  Fisher,  Chicago,  The  New  Anniversary 
Shorthand  Manual;  C.  C.  Wiggins,  Northern 
State  Teachers’  College,  Marquette,  Uniform 
Typing;  L.  I.  Walker,  Cloverland  Commercial 
College,  Escanaba,  Relations  of  the  Business 
School  to  the  High  School  Commercial  De¬ 
partment. 

h'lint,  October  18. 

.Sj  leakers : 

Mrs.  Nellie  A.  Ketsler,  Central  High  School,  Flint; 
Lawrence  Peck,  Northern  High  School,  Flint, 
Presentation  of  the  Fifth  Lesson  in  the  Gregg 
Manual. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  /•’.  G.  Davis,  Central  High  School, 
Bay  City 

Secretary,  Miss  Ida  Clancy,  Central  High  School, 
Bay  City 

Grand  Rapids,  October  25. 

Speakers : 

Arthur  H.  Holmes,  Central  High  School,  Grand 
Rapids,  Salesmanship  and  Character  Building; 
Floyd  McNaughton,  Grand  Rapids  Junior  College, 
Economics  in  Secondary  Education;  Dr.  Gustave 
A.  Blumenthal,  Grand  Rapids,  Psychology  of 
Salesmanship  and  Vocational  Guidance;  Emmett 
E.  Winters,  Vocational  Technical  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids,  Higher  Accounting  in  Secondary 
Education;  Boyd  Swem,  Creston  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids,  Teaching  Shorthand  or  Training 
Stenographers. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  Harvey  Paulsen,  Mu.skegon  High 
School,  Muskegon 

Jackson,  October  18. 

Speakers : 

H.  A.  Strait,  Lansing,  For  and  Against  Com¬ 
mercial  Contests  (The  result  of  the  questionnaire 
was  quite  in  favor  of  discontinuing  the  contests) ; 
Mr.  Dowden,  office  manager  of  the  Public  Utilities, 
Jackson,  Closer  Cooperation  Between  the  High 
Schools  and  Business. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  //.  A.  Strait,  Central  High  School, 
Lansing 

Secretary,  Miss  Marie  Krieger,  High  School, 
Mason 

Kalamazoo,  October  29. 

Speakers : 

W ayne  Edgerton,  Parsons  Business  School,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  W’hy  I  Am  in  Favor  of  the  State  High 
School  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contests; 
Mrs.  Mary  Joseph,  High  School,  Niles,  Why  I 
Am  Not  in  Favor  of  the  State  High  School 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Contests;  Mr. 
Henry,  Gilmore  Department  Store,  Kalamazoo ; 
John  G.  Kirk,  Director,  Commercial  Education, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  The  Significant 
Functions  of  Junior  Business  Training. 

Traverse  City,  October  22. 

Speakers : 

A.  L.  Lafranier,  Traverse  City,  What  the  Suc¬ 
cessful  Commercial  Student  Should  Be  Taught 
Besides  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping 
AND  Allied  Subjects;  7.  T.  Milliton,  Traverse 
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City,  Michigan;  M.  E.  Davenport,  Davenport- 
McLachlan  Institute,  Grand  Rapids,  The  Value 
OF  A  Commercial  Education. 

New  Officers : 

Chairman,  Miss  Florence  Filkins,  High  School, 
Cadillac 

Minnesota 

MINNESOTA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Saint  Paul,  October  25. 

Speakers ; 

George  E.  Stilson,  Minneapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Business  Requirements  in  Bookkeeping;  Harold 
Rogers,  Minneapolis,  What  Should  Be  Empha¬ 
sized  IN  Commercial  Law;  Dr.  E.  G.  Black- 
stone,  University  of  Iowa,  The  Future  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  also  Research  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Education;  K.  Olive  Bracher,  Gregg  College, 
Chicago,  Methods  of  Testing  and  Grading,  also 
Typing  Methods  That  Count;  Vera  E.  Strickler, 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Office 
Practice;  Ernestine  Donaldson,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Research  Studies  in  Shorthand; 
G.  A.  Grutnan,  Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
Business  Ethics;  E.  N.  Phillips.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  University  Credit  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects. 

NORTHEASTERN  DIVISION,  Virginia, 
October  17-19.  Chairman :  L.  A.  Janssen, 
Virginia. 

Speakers : 

L.  R.  IVitkerson,  Hibbing  Junior  College,  Hibbing, 
Some  Psychological  Factors  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation;  B.  B.  Beal,  Hibbing  Junior  College,  The 
Approach  to  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting; 
R.  R.  McMasters,  South-Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Typewriting  and  Shorthand  Procedure. 

New  Officers; 

Chairman,  B.  IV.  Rorabeck,  Ely 
Secretary,  Miss  Theressa  M.  Smith,  Virginia 

ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS  DIVI¬ 
SION,  Commercial  Section,  St.  Paul,  October 
24-26.  Chairmen ;  P.  L.  Greenwood,  Minne¬ 
apolis;  E.  A.  Maitrejean,  St.  Paul. 

Speakers : 

K.  Olive  Bracher,  Gregg  College,  Chicago,  Typing 
Methods  That  Count;  G.  A.  Gruman,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Business  Ethics;  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone, 
University  of  Iowa,  Research  in  Commercial 
Education;  George  E.  Stilson,  Accountant,  Wash- 
burn-Crosby  Company,  Minneapolis,  Business  Re¬ 
quirements  IN  Bookkeeping  for  Commercial 
Graduates;  Harold  Rogers,  Attorney -at-Law,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  What  Should  Be  Emphasized  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Law;  Florence  Donaldson,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  A  Method  of  Teaching 
Shorthand;  Vera  Strickler,  Mechanic  Arts  High 
.School,  St.  Paul,  What  a  Secretarial  Course 
Should  Contain;  K.  Olive  Bracher,  Tests  and 
Measurements  in  Typewriting;  Dr.  E.  G.  Black- 
stone,  The  Future  of  Commercial  Education. 

Missouri 

MISSOURI  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  St.  Louis,  November  15. 

Speakers : 

Prof.  P.  O.  Selby,  State  Teachers  College,  Kirks- 
ville.  Is  Bookkeeping  Obsolete?;  D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry.  Principal,  Business  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Techniques  in  Teaching 


Typewriting;  Harold  H.  Smith,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  The  Evolution  of  Methods  in  the 
Teaching  of  Shorthand. 

New  Officers : 

Chairman,  L.  E.  Terry,  Paseo  High  School,  Kan¬ 
sas  City 

Vice-Chairman,  S.  A.  Lewis,  Cleveland  High 
School,  St.  Louis 

Secretary,  Miss  Forbes,  Kirksville 

Nebraska 

NEBRASKA  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Lincoln,  November  1. 

Speakers : 

C.  M.  Helmstater,  Some  Findings  From  a  Recent 
Survey  Made  of  the  Commercial  Courses  in 
Nebraska  High  Schools;  Herbert  McCulla,  Na¬ 
tional  President,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
What  the  Business  World  Expects  of  the 
Commercial  Course  Graduate. 

New  Officers : 

President,  David  Sell,  High  School,  Lincoln 
Vice-President,  C.  A.  Loomis,  High  School,  Col¬ 
lege  View 

Secretary,  Harlan  Randall,  High  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  Place 

New  Hampshire 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire, 
October  4,  5,  1929. 

New  Officers : 

President,  Charles  R.  Dresser,  Keene 
Vice-President,  Doreen  Gale,  Littleton 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mae  Clough,  Keene 

New  York 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  SOUTHEASTERN  DIS¬ 
TRICT,  Commercial  Section,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City,  November  1.  Chair¬ 
man  :  Merton  F.  Bellows,  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  Tarrytown. 

Speakers : 

Clinton  A.  Reed,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  Education  Department,  Trends  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education;  Louis  A.  Rice,  Assistant  in 
Secondary  Education  in  charge  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Principles  of  Tests  and 
Measurements;  Foster  IV.  Leso,  Battin  High 
School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  IN  Bookkeeping;  John  V.  Walsh,  Morris 
High  School,  New  York  City,  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  IN  Shorthand;  Marie  E.  Marick,  Haaren 
High  School,  New  York  City,  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  IN  Typewriting;  Benjamin  R.  Haynes, 
Packard  Commercial  School,  New  York  City,  Tests 
and  Measurements  in  Elementary  Business 
Training. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Baldwin,  White  Plains 
High  School,  White  Plains 

North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  EDUCATION  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Minot,  November  6,  7,  8.  Chair¬ 
man:  Miss  Alice  G.  Richardson,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  University. 

(Continued  on  page  184) 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

By  Harold  H.  Smith 

Educational  Director,  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

How  Best  to  Team  and  (Teach)  Typing 

{Continued  from  the  December  issue) 


tJ  our  last  article  we  described  the  work 
of  a  continuation  school  teacher  who 
had  intelligently  adapted  himself  and  his 
methods  to  the  difficult  conditions  of  utterly 
heterogeneous  classes  in  typing.  Please  recall, 
however,  that  he  observed  a  definite  procedure 
in  conducting  his  class  drill  at  the  outset  of 
each  period. 

Review 

He  first  had  all  members  of  his  class  review 
(or  learn)  the  making  of  correct  individual 
typing  movements  (isolated  characters,  both 
upper  and  lower  case).  He  next  gave  special 
word  drills  on  frequent  and  difficult  words 
leading  naturally  to  the  drills  on  sentences. 

While  commenting  upon  this  judicious  plan, 
we  wish  to  emphasize  its  value  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  gradually  recalling  previous  learning 
provided  the  teacher  keeps  before  his  learners 
always  the  true  aim  of  each  type  of  drill,  viz., 
to  recall  one  of  the  elements  of  skill  at  a  time 
(speed,  accuracy,  or  fluency),  and  to  improve 
it.  The  student  must  try  to  write  a  little  faster, 
a  little  more  accurately,  and  a  little  more  flu¬ 
ently  each  day  on  each  drill. 

To  do  this  he  needs  the  guidance  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher.  Guidance  can  be  given  best 
through  carefully  chosen  practice  material  at 
each  of  these  stages,  plus  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  the  teacher  of  what  is  to  be  attempted 
by  the  student.  Inspiration  is  a  more  subtle 
thing.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  and  his  willingness  and  ability 
to  project  it  upon  the  individual  learner.  Dem¬ 
onstration  and  the  challenge  to  equal  or  sur¬ 
pass  the  teacher’s  performance  naturally  en¬ 
thuse  most  learners ;  but  we  must  often  resort 
to  other  means,  such  as  formal  and  informal 
daily  competitions  among  the  students  under 
time,  for  accuracy,  together  with  some  sort  of 
continuing  graphic  record  of  the  results  of  such 
competitions. 

We  cannot  too  frequently  emphasize  that  the 
first  teaching  job  is  to  secure  complete  motiva¬ 
tion — to  make  the  pupil  want  to  learn  the 
particular  thing  needed — at  whatever  cost,  or 
there  will  be  no  use  of  teaching  and,  certainly, 
no  learning.  Otherwise,  the  practice  period 
will  degenerate  into  a  typical  lesson-perform¬ 


ance  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student  without 
any  intention  or  possibility  on  his  part  of 
acquiring  the  real  learning  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  skills. 

Concretely,  the  teacher  must  motivate  the 
efforts  of  the  students  toward  increasing  their 
speed  on  some  particular  drill,  toward  im¬ 
proving  their  accuracy  on  that  same  drill  in 
other  efforts,  and  toward  attaining  fluency  in 
still  other  efforts.  The  aim  is  never  to  be 
general,  all-round  improvement ;  but  rather  the 
specific  improvement  of  one  thing  at  a  time. 
This  variety  in  itself  will  furnish  the  mental 
stimulus  to  sustain  interest  and  attention,  with¬ 
out  which,  again,  there  can  be  no  learning  and, 
hence,  no  teaching;  although  there  may  be 
much  “telling,”  regimented  drilling,  and  “prac¬ 
tice.” 

Since  we  have  already  described  the  teaching 
technique  that  seems  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  the  introduction  of  isolated  character- 
and  word-skills,  we  pass  on  now  to  the  next 
level,  that  of  sentence  typing. 

Natural  Approach  to  Sentence  Typing 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  three 
objectives  of  word  practice  is  fluency,  and  that 
in  our  last  issue  we  recommended  a  certain 
amount  of  1(X)  per  cent  regular,  rhythmic  drill 
on  words  previously  typed  for  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  in  order  to  smooth  out  performance.  Mr. 
SoRelle,  in  his  latest  typing  texts  (New  Ra¬ 
tional  Typewriting),  continues  a  type  of  prac¬ 
tice  which  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  typing  classroom — the  writing  of  whole 
lines  of  isolated  words.  He  calls  these  “Con¬ 
centration-Accuracy  Drills”  or  “Tests.”  An¬ 
other  author  calls  this  sort  of  practice  the 
“Line  Method.”  The  merit  of  the  drill  is  that 
it  is  supposed  to  force  the  concentration  of  the 
learner,  partly  by  encouraging  him  to  keep  his 
eyes  on  the  copy  and  partly  by  requiring  more 
or  less  mental  activity  to  insure  a  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  piece  of  typing. 

There  is  one  vital  difference  between  the 
way  Mr.  SoRelle  has  organized  this  type  of 
practice,  however,  and  the  way  other  authors 
generally  organize  it.  In  the  early  lessons, 
while  the  learner  is  absorbed  with  a  hundred 
and  one  problems  of  mental  and  muscular 
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control,  he  is  first  given  an  opportunity  to 
practise  intelligently  on  the  individual  words 
making  up  this  Concentration- Accuracy  Drill 
so  that  the  mental  and  muscular  controls  may 
have  a  chance  to  be  exercised  upon  a  higher 
level  of  skill  than  would  be  the  case  where 
such  a  drill  is  attacked  without  preliminary 
practice.  Having  developed  a  certain  degree 
of  facility,  accuracy,  and  fluency  on  each  word 
individually,  such  a  Concentration-Accuracy 
Drill  is  typed  with  more  confidence,  hence 
greater  motivation  and  learning  effort,  and  the 
quality  of  concentration,  so  vital  to  improve¬ 
ment,  is  naturally  of  a  very  much  higher  order. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  working  speed,  accu¬ 
racy,  and  fluency  will  be  higher. 

Practising  for  Fluency  and  Accuracy 

In  typing  these  Concentration- Accuracy 
Drills  for  fluency  learners  will  set  their  speed 
at  such  a  rate  as  they  can  type  continuously, 
without  pausing  after  words  as  is  done  in 
pure  speed  practice  on  single  words,  and  will 
run  through  the  entire  drill  in  this  fashion. 
Practically  the  same  procedure  will  be  followed 
in  typing  such  a  drill  with  the  objective  of 
accuracy;  only  the  rate  will  probably  be  set  a 
little  lower  than  for  an  effort  pointed  toward 
fluency  or  rhythm. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  devote  much  time  to  pure  speed 
practice  on  such  drills  as  a  whole,  because  the 
peculiar  skills  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  maximum  speed  on  such  drills 
are  artificial  and  will  rarely,  if  ever,  function 
in  practical  typing.  Besides,  there  is  entirely 
lacking  the  element  of  thought  content  which 
is  found  in  the  typing  of  ordinary  discourse, 
and  it  is  this  thought  element  that  requires 
the  setting  up  of  mental  skills  (practical  con¬ 
centration)  if  satisfactory  practical  typing  is 
to  be  accomplished. 

Speaking  relatively,  the  major  aim  of  Con¬ 
centration-Accuracy  Drills  on  isolated  words 
is  to  develop  continuous  control  of  accuracy 
and  fluency  of  typing  and,  since  these  should 
always  be  exercised  in  optimum  measure  (at 
best  levels  of  speed),  there  is  no  doubt  that 
prior  repetitive  practice  on  the  words  entering 
into  the  Concentration-Accuracy  Drill  should 
be  had  with  intelligent  effort  turned  toward 
speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency  on  each  word 
as  a  unit. 

**Feeling  Out”  the  Sentence 

When  the  learner  has  mastered  the  “how 
of  practising;”  these  Concentration-Accuracy 
Drills  he  has  mastered  as  well  the  “how  of  sen¬ 
tence  practice.”  All  he  need  do  is  to  attack 
the  sentence  with  a  steady,  rhythmic  rate, 
fingering  it  through  once  or  twice  until  he 
finds  the  “hard  spots,”  and  then  devote  some 


time  to  the  mastery  of  these  difficult  words  or 
word  groups,  just  as  he  practises  single  words. 

Teachers  who  prefer  the  “logical”  approach 
may  desire  to  practise  some  common  phrases 
first.  These  are  available  for  users  of  the 
Rational  method  after  the  first-  and  second- 
finger  typing  movements  have  been  mastered. 
Note  the  following : 

in  it  if  it  in  my 
in  the  if  the  he  did 
in  time  in  here  if  they 

There  is  more  interest  for  the  student 
in  sentence  writing,  however,  and  suitable 
(thought-containing)  sentences  can  be  under¬ 
taken  with  the  completion  of  the  training  of 
the  third  fingers,  and  any  number  of  sentences 
are  available  with  the  completion  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth  fingers.  All  such  work  at 
the  outset  should  be  on  short  sentences ;  but 
the  length  may  be  increased  with  comparative 
rapidity  after  learners  know  how  to  practise 
this  type  of  material.  We  suggest  below  a 
number  of  sentences  taken  from  New  Rational 
Typewriting : 

First-,  Second-,  and  Third-Finger  Sentences 

Love  if  you  would  be  loved. 
Let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst . 

Let  us  do  or  die. 

Out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 

The  more  the  merrier. 

It  is  noble  to  forgive. 

All-Fingers  Sentences 

Home  is  where  the  heart  is. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 
Be  sure  you  are  right ,  then 
go  ahead. 

It  is  better  to  wear  out  than 
to  rust  out. 

Better  late  than  never. 

Speech  is  silver;  silence  is 
golden. 

Every  man  is  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortunes. 

Nothing  is  more  simple  than 
greatness . 

Never  leave  that  until  to¬ 
morrow  which  you  can  do 
today. 

Write  it  on  your  heart  that 
every  day  is  the  very  best 
day. 

For  if  we  like  to  do  a  thing, 
we  do  it  as  well  as  it  is 
in  us  to  do  it . 
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An  Example  of  Sentence  Practice 
I-et  us  take  for  an  example  the  sentence — 

Home  is  where  the  heart  is. 

There  are  two  ways  of  approach.  (1)  We 
may  let  the  learners  type  through  the  sentence 
once  or  twice  to  get  acquainted  with  its  “feel.” 
(2)  We  may  take  up  the  individual  words  in 
the  sentence  and  treat  them  as  words  to  be 
drilled  upon  according  to  the  best  methods  of 
word  practice. 

The  first  method  is  recommended  after  a 
period  or  two  of  introductory  sentence  drill 
with  the  class  as  a  whole;  but  the  second 
method  should  be  used  in  introductory  work 
and  as  a  general  form  of  preliminary  class 
warm-up  drill  during  the  first  semester  or,  say, 
the  first  100  practice  periods  of  any  typing 
course.  We  shall  describe  the  approach  to  the 
second  method. 

Shifted  Characters 

Our  first  word  is  “Home.”  It  presents  the 
problem  of  correct  execution  of  shifted  char¬ 
acters,  which  has  been  purposely  overlooked 
until  now.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  introducing  shifted  movements  purely  as  a 
logical  method  of  covering  the  whole  body  of 
material  on  the  lowest  level  of  typing  skill. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  advantage, 
especially  in  motivation,  in  saving  it  until  there 
appears  to  be  a  real  reason  for  learning  it. 

Recall  correct  touch  and  reach  by  reviewing 
rapidly  through  the  typical  isolated  letter  drill 
(1-2-3-4-5-6-strike)  of  the  simple  character¬ 
making  movements  made  by  the  particular 
finger  required  for  learning  the  new  shifted 
movement — in  this  case,  the  right  index  finger. 
Carry  it  on  to  the  type  of  isolated  letter  drill 
where  only  the  letters  or  characters  themselves 
are  called  and  typed — thus,  jnuhGmy? 
stressing  relaxation-tension-relaxation  and 
home-key,  called  movement,  home-key  sequence. 

Proceed  to  set  up  on  the  blackboard  and 
demonstrate  at  very  slow  speed,  allowing  a 
pause  after  calling  and  typing  each  letter,  the 
following  drill : 

jhj  (double  pause)  j  -shift-  Hj 

being  careful  to  call  the  “shift”  on  the  half 
beat  between  ;  and  H.  It  will  look  like  this 
when  correctly  typed : 

jhjjHj  jhjjHj  jhjjHj 

A  little  oral  instruction  will  have  to  be  given 
to  clear  up  the  idea  that  the  small  finger  on 
the  opposite  hand  is  used  for  depressing  the 
shift  key,  and  minor  stress  should  be  placed 
at  the  moment  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  wrist  and  forearm  as  low  and  immovable 
as  possible,  stretching  the  finger  as  far  as  pos¬ 


sible  for  the  shifting  operation.  Be  sure  the 
demonstration  process  is  in  full  view  of  the 
pupils  so  they  can  see  this  portion  of  the  move¬ 
ment  clearly. 

Then  demonstrate  how  the  drill  is  to  be 
given  by  calling  and  typing  several  sets  of 
this  combination  (still  at  low  speed  and  obvi¬ 
ous  concentration  of  thought).  Command  “Posi¬ 
tion”  as  a  signal  for  the  first  attempt.  Re¬ 
dictate,  still  demonstrating  and  insisting  that 
students  keep  their  eyes  on  you  and  your  hands, 
and  write  two  or  three  sets  of  the  complete 
drill.  Stop,  select  the  difficult  points  (they 
will  usually  revolve  around  the  proper  syn¬ 
chronizing  of  the  “shift”  with  the  other 
measured  movements)  and  correct — usually  by 
watching  those  who  do  not  progress  satis¬ 
factorily  and  making  them  call  the  commands 
more  clearly,  with  a  careful  enunciation.  Main¬ 
tain  the  slow  rate  till  everyone  is  working  in 
unison. 

Now,  direct  attention  to  the  typed  result. 
.\sk  whether  the  capital  letters  are  in  line  with 
the  other  letters.  If  not,  and  there  will  always 
be  some  that  are  not,  bring  out  the  importance 
of  holding  down  the  shift  key  until  the  capital 
H  has  been  typed.  Turn  the  students’  atten¬ 
tion,  through  several  more  operations  of  sets 
of  two  or  three  of  this  drill  at  a  time,  to  shift¬ 
ing  exactly  on  the  half  beat, ,  at  the  moment 
they  call  it,  and  toward  holding  the  shift  down 
until  they  hear  the  impact  of  the  type  against 
the  paper,  when  they  must  learn  to  release 
the  shift  swiftly  and  return  the  fingers  of  that 
hand  to  their  respective  home  keys.  Give  some 
time  for  individual,  assimilative  practice  at 
this  point. 

When  the  class  can  type  the  drill  once 
through 

jhj  (^Rest)  jHj  (Rest) 

in  five  seconds  in  perfect  unison,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  mastered  tlje  H-movement,  but  only  on 
a  very  low  level  of  skill.  The  students  have 
all  the  necessary  knowledge  and  a  small 
amount  of  skill.  This  skill  must  be  improved. 

Improving  Shifting  Skill 

Improvement  of  speed  comes  first.  Quicken 
the  calling  and  typing  of  the  letters  as  much 
as  possible,  relying  on  the  degree  of  unison 
attained  to  guide  you  in  the  rate  required.  Al¬ 
ways  resort  to  the  students’  calling  the  com¬ 
mands  themselves  when  any  trouble  appears. 
It  is  the  one  way  of  insuring  thought-with- 
action,  and  the  vocal  and  auditory  activity 
stimulates  and  controls  the  typing  activities. 
Students  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  this 
“how  to  practice”  drill  and  use  it  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  practice  as  occasion  demands. 

As  the  speed  is  increased  the  teacher  will 
reach  a  point  where  it  is  not  possible  to  call 
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the  command  “Shift”  and  maintain  the  rhythm. 
At  that  point  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  call 
all  the  letters  in  a  slightly  lower  tone  and  to 
shout  out  an  emphatic  “aitch”  as  the  signal 
to  “shift-strike  H.”  Roughly,  this  point  will 
be  around  two  seconds  for  the  entire  group  of 
six  strokes  and  the  brief  pause  following.  It 
is  worth  while  to  practise  the  drill  until  the 
six  strokes  (not  counting  the  pause  after  them) 
can  be  executed  in  typical  rhythm  within  one 
second.  Continue  to  call  and  emphasize  the 
louder,  more  positive  stroke  on  capital  H. 
The  louder  command  suggests  and  procures  a 
concentration  of  effort  at  the  very  point  where 
the  most  learning  is  taking  place  and  results 
in  a  more  rapid  consolidation  of  the  units  being 
pieced  together  into  the  perfect  shifting  process. 

The  final  step  is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  as¬ 
sume  “Position”  on  the  home  keys  (thor¬ 
oughly  relaxed,  as  usual)  and  then  to  call 
“H” — when  they  will  make  the  combination 
“shift-strike”  movement  required,  with  the 
same  regard  for  the  relaxation-tension-relaxa¬ 
tion  cycle  learned  for  lower-case  character 
movements.  As  one  capital  letter  after  an¬ 
other  is  mastered,  this  drill  can  be  extended 
to  calling  shifted  movements  at  random,  as 
lower  case  movements  are  reviewed.  Just  now, 
however,  our  principal  interest  lies  in  com¬ 
bining  the  newly-learned  shifted  movement  in¬ 
to  a  word  form. 

How  to  Practise 

We  may  practise  first,  through  the  usual 
steps  of  teacher-demonstration  and  student- 
participation — 

HoHoHoHo 

with  no  space  between  the  combinations;  add¬ 
ing  one  letter  or  space  at  a  time,  thus — 

HomHomHom 
HomeHomeHome 
Home  Home  Home 

always  observing  a  pause  after  each  unit  com¬ 
bination  and  working  from  lower  to  higher 
and  highest  speeds  with  successive  repetitions 
of  each  unit,  until  expert  performance  is 
reached.  Better  still,  after  students  have  caught 
on  to  general  word  practice  methods,  we  may 
attack  the  whole  word  at  the  outset.  If  not 
more  than  four  or  five  letters  are  involved, 
this  is  often  possible  and  should  always  be 
resorted  to  when  it  is  because  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  learners  as  they  note 
real  progress. 

Soon  the  limit  of  speed,  accuracy,  and  flu¬ 
ency  will  have  been  reached  with  that  word. 
Take  up  the  next  word  and  practise  it  as  an 
individual  unit  according  to  the  same  plan. 
This  will  move  faster  because  there  will  be 
no  shifting  for  capitals.  Work  up  to  a  proper 
level  of  performance  on  each  word.  Within  a 


surprisingly  short  time  classes  will  master 
single  words  in  this  way  after  less  than  a  half 
line  of  practice.  Do  not  repeat  a  word  which 
appears  more  than  once  in  the  sentence,  unless 
a  punctuation  mark  is  added,  when  a  few 
repetitions  will  usually  suffice. 

In  such  word  practice  it  often  transpires 
that  one  or  more  words  in  the  sentence  are 
inherently  slow;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  fin¬ 
gered  beyond  a  certain  rate  of  speed  well  below 
the  best  rate  of  the  easier  combinations.  In 
this  particular  sentence  the  slowest  word  is 
“heart.”  Call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  class 
so  that  they  will  recognize  the  limitations  of 
their  work. 

Speeding  Up  the  **Slow'’  Words 

Now  decide  upon  a  rate  such  that  it  will  be 
at  or  slightly  below  the  best  rate  of  the  sloivest 
word  in  the  sentence.  Start  calling  (and 
demonstrating)  the  letters  at  tliis  rate — lelter- 
by-letter  fashion — going  through  the  sentence 
once  alone.  Encourage  the  students  to  join 
in  the  calling  of  the  letters  after  the  first  word. 
At  the  second  typing  by  the  demonstrator 
(perhaps  a  student)  have  them  join  in  the 
calling  and  typing.  At  the  third,  if  unison 
has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  raise  the  rate 
slightly  and  continue  until  it  is  evident  that  a 
serious  difficulty  of  keeping  up  has  arisen. 

It  is  now’  that  intensive  drill  is  needed.  This 
drill  requires  only  that  the  students  be  well 
aware  of  the  desired  typing  rate  (or  rhythm, 
as  it  is  called)  and  that  they  continue  to  try 
to  master  it  through  repetition  of  the  sentence 
as  a  whole. 

The  Phonograph 

The  teacher  may  continue  calling  the  letters 
if  the  rate  is  not  too  fast,  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  some  of  the  learners  need  individual 
attention  and  she  will  do  well  to  have  a  phono¬ 
graph  available  with  suitable  records  (Ra¬ 
tional  Rhythm  Records,  for  instance)  so  that 
she  can  set  the  music  going  at  the  proper  rate 
and  then  pass  around  offering  necessary  help. 
By  keeping  a  watchful  ear  on  the  general  class 
performance,  she  will  note  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  unison  work  and  soon  she  will  find 
them  typing  together. 

At  this  time  the  music  should  be  “speeded 
up” — no  use  fixing  typing  habits  on  low  levels. 
By  turning  the  speed  regulator  up  a  bit  the 
rate  may  be  advanced.  If  necessary,  a  dif- 
erent  and  faster  record  may  be  substituted. 
The  rate  should  be  advanced  enough  to  force 
the  class  to  “break”  its  unison,  and  then  it 
should  be  reduced  ever  so  slightly  to  just  above 
the  point  where  they  can  work  together.  Leave 
it  there  and  await  the  moment  when  the  class 
regains  unison  performance.  By  continuing 
{^Continued  on  page  195) 
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The  Question  of  Shorthand  Review 


ROM  time  immemorial  the  “review”  has 
been  the  most  used — ^perhaps  the  most 
abused — device  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  what  the  student 
does  not  assimilate  in  the  first  study  of  a  topic 
he  will  surely  master  in  the  “review.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  does  not  always  follow.  In 
shorthand  there  has  always  been  a  tendency 
to  follow  the  conventional  theory  of  review  as 
applied  to  history,  literature,  and  other  in¬ 
formational  subjects,  with  their  collateral 
values,  as  usually  interpreted,  of  developing 
“thinking  power,”  ratiocination,  as  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  would  describe  it — or  of  “reasoning 
from  cause  to  effect.” 

This  line  of  reasoning  does  not  hold  good 
in  shorthand  study,  however.  The  common 
procedure  in  the  shorthand  review  is  for  the 
teacher  to  say,  “Now,  children,  tomorrow  we 
shall  review  Chapters  III  and  IV,”  leaving  it 
entirely  to  the  student  as  to  how  he  shall  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  supposition  is  that  he  will  go  care¬ 
fully  over  these  chapters,  studying  the  rules 
and  practising  the  application  of  such  prin¬ 
ciples  as  he  himself  may  think  are  necessary 
to  complete  his  understanding  of  the  theory. 
In  going  over  material  that  he  has  already 
studied  and  that  on  the  whole  is  familiar  to 
him,  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  conclude  that 
he  “knows”  it. 

Obviously,  the  results  of  such  a  procedure 
will  be  disappointing  to  the  teacher,  if  not  to 
the  student.  In  the  first  place,  the  student 
has  little  if  any  interest  in  a  review  of  this 
type.  He  has  gone  over  the  whole  ground 
before.  It  does  not  have  the  lure  of  a  fresh 
approach,  or  the  spirit  of  a  pioneering  adven¬ 
ture.  The  theory  of  many  teachers  seems  to 
be  that,  if  the  student  can  glibly  recite  the 
“rules,”  the  purpose  of  the  review,  or  the 
original  teaching  and  learning,  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  We  all  know  there  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  being  able  to  recite  a  rule 
and  being  able  to  apply  the  rule  in  actual 
practice — in  a  new  word,  for  example. 

The  first  step,  in  any  review  of  a  skill  sub¬ 
ject  such  as  shorthand  is  to  ascertain  what 
the  student  needs  to  review.  This  manifestly 


differs  widely  with  the  individual.  Also,  the 
application  of  the  rule  is  of  vastly  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  ability  to  state  it  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  textbook.  Theory  ques¬ 
tions,  therefore,  are  of  minor  importance.  The 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  skill  in  correctly 
applying  the  principles  in  actual  writing.  The 
very  nature  of  the  study  and  practice  of  short¬ 
hand  writing  reduces  the  necessity  for  formal 
review.  Each  succeeding  chapter  furnishes  an 
automatic  review  of  the  preceding  chapters. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  number  of  repe¬ 
titions,  in  a  new  environment,  of  the  various 
principles,  which  can  be  determined  by  count¬ 
ing  the  number  of  repetitions  of  given  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  drills  of  any  chapter  of  the  text¬ 
book.  A  recent  study  of  Chapter  V  of  the 
Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Manual  showed 
from  seven  to  two  hundred  repetitions  in  that 
chapter  alone  of  principles  already  studied  and 
practised. 

The  present  “three  red  book”  series  for  the 
shorthand  course — ^the  Anniversary  Edition  of 
the  Manual,  “Speed  Studies,”  and  “Progres¬ 
sive  Exercises” — ^through  the  variety  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  material,  makes  adequate  provision 
for  this  automatic  review.  For  example,  the 
Manual  presents  principles  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  drill  material  to  fixate  application 
of  principles  fairly  well  and  to  develop  skill 
in  writing  and  reading. 

“Speed  Studies”  goes  over  the  same  ground 
but  from  a  different  approach.  It  furnishes 
drill  on  a  new  and  even  wider  vocabulary.  It 
has  a  freshness  that  arouses  and  maintains 
interest. 

“Progressive  Exercises”  tests  the  student’s 
ability  to  apply  principles,  and  provides  a 
means  for  useful  corrective  drill.  In  other 
words,  the  tests  give  the  student  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  locate  his  weaknesses  and  to  apply 
measures  in  overcoming  them. 

In  the  present  program,  which  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  thousands  of  schools,  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  the  three  books  will  be  used  to¬ 
gether.  Since  the  object  is  the  development 
of  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  reading  and  writing, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  these  factors.  Alter- 
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nating  “Speed  Studies’’  with  the  Manual  it¬ 
self  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  fresh  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  of  a  given  teaching 
unit  and  for  developing  skill  in  using  them. 
We  are  entirely  confident  that  this  new  pro¬ 
cedure  will  remove  the  necessity  for  the  type 


of  reviews  that  heretofore  have  been  wasteful 
and  have  not  secured  results  in  proportion  to 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  of  both 
student  and  teacher.  Time  saved  in  a  more  or 
less  useless  effort  can  be  applied  to  useful 
practice. 


Inter-School  Contests  for  ig^o 


OK  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  to 
publish  in  the  Gregg  Writer  and  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher  all  contest  an¬ 
nouncements  and  detailed  reports  of  all  events ; 
also  to  furnish  specially  prepared  contest  ma¬ 
terial  and  rules  for  conducting  the  contests, 
grading  the  transcripts,  etc.  On  account  of 
the  increasing  number  of  these  contests  it  is 
no  longer  practical  to  publish  detailed  contest 
announcements  or  reports.  In  1926,  1927,  and 
1928,  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher  pub¬ 
lished  summaries  of  all  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  contests  for  the  current  year,  but  with 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  contests  even 
this  plan  was  abandoned  in  1929. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  will,  how¬ 
ever,  continue  to  cooperate  with  contest  com¬ 
mittees  by  furnishing  reprints  of  state  rules 
and  regulations,  rules  for  correcting  tran¬ 
scripts,  suitable  awards,  and  standard  tests 
for  shorthand  contests.  Test  material  for 
typewriting  contests  may  be  obtained  from  the 
typewriter  companies. 

Gregg  Standard  Shorthand  Tests 

These  tests  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
monthly  transcription  tests  furnished  by  the 
Gregg  Writer.  The  Gregg  Standard  Short¬ 
hand  Tests  are  prepared  annually  by  the  New 
York  Office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
and  are  sent  only  to  bona  fide  chairmen  of 
school  and  inter-school  contest  committees. 

The  complete  set  consists  of  fourteen  five- 
minute  business  letter  tests  and  fourteen  five- 
minute  literary  matter  tests,  counted  for  reading 
at  speeds  of  60,  70,  80,  90,  100,  110,  and  120 
words  a  minute. 

The  first  seven  tests  of  each  type  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  local  school,  county,  district,  or 
elimination  contests,  while  the  second  seven 
tests  in  each  series  (printed  separately)  are 
used  in  state  or  final  contests. 

Elach  set  of  tests  is  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  the  N.  S.  R.  A.  rules  for  correcting  tran¬ 
scripts.  Specimen  tests  will  be  furnished  on 


request.  All  applications  for  spetitnen  tests 
or  for  current  contest  material  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
20  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City,  and 
not  to  the  magazine. 

All  requests  for  current  tests  should  be 
accompanied  by  full  information  as  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  name,  place,  and  date  of  the  contest,  rates 
of  speed  at  which  the  dictations  are  to  be  given, 
length  of  tests  required,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  chairman  of  the  contest  com¬ 
mittee;  also  any  other  information  essential 
to  the  selection  and  the  mailing  of  the  tests. 

Special  Tests 

The  standard  tests  have  been  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Company  at  an  expenditure 
of  considerable  time  and  money,  and  it  is  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  the  tests  will  meet  the  needs 
of  all  contest  committees. 

If  in  any  case  the  tests  are  not  marked  off 
at  the  desired  rate  of  speed  the  minute,  the 
value  of  the  graded  subject  matter  and  the 
convenient  form  in  which  the  standard  tests 
are  printed  will  more  than  offset  the  extra 
time  that  will  be  required  to  re-mark  them. 

Contest  committees  will  realize  that  it  re¬ 
quires  just  as  much  time  and  effort  to  prepare 
a  special  set  of  tests  for  one  district  as  it  does 
for  all  the  districts.  When  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  the  Company  will  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  set  of  special  tests,  provided 
they  are  given  sufficient  time — at  least  six 
weeks — in  which  to  do  it. 

Two  ip)o  Events 

Announcements  of  the  following  contests 
have  been  received: 

Sixth  Annual  Utah  State  Commercial  Con¬ 
test,  Provo,  Utah,  March  28,  1930.  Contest 
Manager:  A.  Rex  Johnson,  Brigham  Young 
University,  Provo,  Utah. 

Fourth  Annual  New  York  State  School 
Typewriting  Contest,  Utica,  New  York,  June 
7,  1930.  Contest  Manager :  William  E.  Smith, 
Utica  Free  Academy,  Utica,  New  York. 


Have  you  reported  the  details  of  your  summer  school  courses  for  our 
Annual  Summer  Normal  Directory? 


^ests  on  the  Jlnniversary  Edition 
of  the  Qregg  Manual 

By  F.  N.  Haroun 

High  School  of  Commerce^  Portland^  Oregon 

{Concluded  from  the  December  issue) 

T^ECAUSE  of  the  nature  of  the  content,  no  diagnostic  tests  are  given  in  Chapters 
X,  XI,  and  XII ;  and  the  final  test  on  each  consists  of  100  words.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  use  three  words  for  each  of  the  Analogical  Word-Beginnings  and 
Word-Endings.  In  the  test  on  Chapter  XII,  the  first  50  words  cover  Units  34  and 
35,  and  the  last  50  are  taken  from  the  Vocabulary,  Unit  36. 


Chapter  lo — Final 

{No  tests  on  the  Units  in  this  Chapter) 


Centr- 

1  center  board 

39  centralized 

Contr- 

2  counteract 

40  contraband 

77  controversy 

Constr- 

3  construction 

41  constrained 

Detr- 

4  detriment 

42  deteriorated 

78  detraction 

Distr- 

5  destroyer 

43  destruction 

79  distrain 

Electr- 

6  electrically 

44  electric  car 

80  electrician 

Extr- 

7  exterior 

45  extermination 

81  exclusion 

Intr- 

8  interference 

46  entrance 

82  intelligent 

Instr- 

9  instruction 

47  instrumental 

Retr- 

10  retrograde 

48  retrench 

83  retrieved 

Restr- 

1 1  restraining 

49  restriction 

Derivative 

12  instructive 

50  contractor 

84  destructive 

Compound 

13  unrestricted 

51  concentrated 

85  redistribution 

Agr- 

14  aggregate 

52  aggressively 

86  aggrieve 

Anti- 

15  antipathy 

53  anticipation 

87  antiquity 

Decl- 

16  declaration 

54  declined 

Incl- 

17  inclemency 

55  inclined 

88  included 

Magn- 

18  magnetize 

56  McDonald 

89  magnolia 

Multi- 

19  multiplier 

57  multigraph 

Over 

20  overconfident 

58  overhead 

90  overture 

Para- 

21  paraphrase 

59  paralyzing 

91  parachute 

Post- 

22  postmark 

60  postcard 

92  postdate 

Recl- 

23  reclining 

61  reclaimed 

Self-,  etc. 

24  self-control 

62  circuit 

93  circumstance 

Grand 

25  grandfather 

63  grandsons 

• 

Short,Ship 

26  shipbuilder 

64  shortage 

94  shorthand 

Supr- 

27  superficial 

65  suppression 

95  superfine 

Susp- 

28  susceptive 

66  suspiciously 

Trans- 

29  transportation 

67  translated 

96  transfigure 

Under 

30  underwritten 

68  underhanded 

Compound 

31  unsuspicioned 

69  untransferred 

97  unsupervised 

Understand 

32  it  was  understood 

70  we  cannot  understand 

Prefix  Forms 

33  short  notice 

71  extra  attention 

98  under  consideration 

Done 

34  might  be  done 

72  have  been  done 

Than 

35  lower  than 

73  rather  than 

Us 

36  please  write  us 

74  tell  us 

Department 

37  sales  department 

75  legal  department 

99  post  office  departtnent 

Modified 

38  at  the  same  time 

76  as  soon  as  possible 

100  to  some  extent 

{Continued  on  page  178) 
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Chapter  ii — Final 

(.No 

Unit  tests  «n  this  Chapter) 

Scribe, Scription 

1  circumscribe 

34  description 

67  proscription 

CientfCiency 

2  proficient 

35  efficiency 

68  deficiency 

Pose, Position 

3  exposition 

36  impose 

69  disposal 

PuteT*utation 

4  deputation 

37  repute 

70  imputation 

Ure,Ture 

5  capture 

38  figure 

71  mature 

Ual,Tual-ly 

6  mutually 

39  perpetual 

72  ritual 

Spect,Spection 

7  retrospect 

40  prospective 

73  inspected 

Quire 

8  esquire 

41  requirement 

74  acquired 

Pire 

9  inspired 

42  empire 

75  vampire 

Nsive 

10  expensive 

43  intensive 

76  expansive 

Gency 

1 1  stringency 

44  agency 

77  emergency 

Sure,Jure 

12  erasure 

45  perjure 

78  seizure 

FlectTteciion 

13  affliction 

46  reflect 

79  deflection 

Suit 

14  results 

47  insulted 

Nment 

15  discernment 

48  confinement 

80  adjournment 

-cal 

16  mechanical 

49  logically 

81  surgical 

-tic-al-ally 

17  dramatically 

50  theoretical 

82  systematic 

98  athletics 

-lity 

18  fidelity 

51  vitality 

83  frivolity 

U  late, etc. 

19  articulated 

52  stipulation 

84  manipulation 

99  speculative 

-bility 

20  feasibility 

53  acceptability 

85  desirability 

-city 

21  audacity 

54  felicity 

86  atrocity 

-logy, -logical 

22  biology 

55  geologist 

87  chronologically 

-rity 

23  maturity 

56  integrity 

88  severity 

-fication 

24  mortification 

57  fortification 

89  specifications 

Ograph,etc. 

25  phonograph 

58  biographical 

90  geographically 

Egraph,etc. 

26  telegraphed 

59  telegraphers 

Gram,Grim 

27  diagram 

60  anagram 

91  telegram 

Ward,Hood 

28  forward 

61  likelihood 

92  homeward 

Ship 

29  leadership 

62  ownership 

93  airship 

Mental-ly 

30  monumental 

63  experimentally 

94  temperamentally 

-mity,-nity 

31  proximity 

64  dignity 

95  vicinity 

-stic-ally 

32  statistics 

65  majestically 

96  sarcastic 

■  Intersecting  Phrases  33  general  mgr. 

66  Northern  Pacific 

97  order  blank 

100  bank  draft 

Chapter  12 — Final 

• 

(No 

Unit  tests  in  this  Chapter) 

First  30  words, 

States  and  Cities;  next  20  words,  special  city  name  endings  and  Canadian  names; 

last 

50  words,  from  Vocabulary. 

1  Alabama 

21  Rochester 

41  Boston,  Mass. 

61  comparative 

81  misdemeanor 

2  California 

22  Providence 

42  Denver,  Colo. 

62  conclusion 

82  negligence 

3  District  of  Co- 

23  Akron 

43  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

63  conspicuous 

83  novelty 

lumbia 

4  Hawaii 

24  San  Antonio 

44  State  of  Nebraska 

64  curious 

84  obvious 

S  Iowa 

25  Memphis 

45  State  of  Georgia 

65  defendant 

85  partial 

6  Maine 

26  Youngstown 

46  British  Columbia 

66  disagreement 

86  plaintiff 

7  Minnesota 

27  Grand  Rapids 

47  London 

67  designate 

87  prosecute 

8  Nevada 

28  Des  Moines 

48  Montreal 

68  disturb 

88  pupil 

9  New  Mexico 

29  Scranton 

49  Ottawa 

69  elaborate 

89  resignation 

10  Ohio 

30  Salt  Lake  City 

50  Vancouver 

70  English 

90  secretary 

11  Philippine  Is. 

31  Harrisburg 

51  abandon 

71  familiar 

91  silence 

12  South  Dakota 

32  Newberg 

52  accommodation 

72  fulfill 

92  society 

13  Vermont 

33  Evansville 

53  afford 

73  God 

93  substantial 

14  West  Virginia 

34  Plainfield 

54  American 

74  inaugurate 

94  testimonial 

15  Chicago 

35  Shreveport 

55  argument 

75  indispensable 

95  unavoidable 

16  Cleveland 

36  Milford 

56  Atlantic 

76  jurisdiction 

96  verdict 

17  Pittsburgh 

37  Arlington 

57  automobile 

77  legislation 

97  wife 

18  Milwaukee 

38  Birmingham 

58  bookkeeper 

78  legislature 

98  junior 

19  Cincinnati 

39  Johnstown 

59  Christmas 

79  literature 

99  discuss 

20  St.  Paul 

40  Charleston 

60  clerk 

80  luxury 

100  disappoint 
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Results  of  a  Study  of  the  Validity  of  the 

Hoke  Prognostic  Tests  of  Stenographic 

Ability 

Conducted  by  the  Research  Department  of  tht  Amorican  Shorthand  Teacher  with  the  Cooperation  of  Administrative 
Heads  and  Shorthand  Teachers  in  the  High  Schools  of  Twenty-Seven  States 
During  the  School  Year  1928-29 


OUR  readers  will  recall  a  report  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  October,  1928,  issue  of  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher,  giving 
partial  data  on  the  study  of  the  Hoke  Prog¬ 
nostic  Tests  initiated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  term  of  1928. 

An  arithmetic  mean  of  396.89  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  the  only  attempt  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  tests  was  by  a  comparison  of 
the  scores  with  the  final  first-semester  classes. 
The  coefficient  obtained  from  this  comparison 
was  0.241,  too  low  to  be  of  any  value.  As  we 
stated  in  our  brief  report,  this  low  correlation 
was  to  be  expected,  as  the  range  in  semester 
grades  and  standards  in  the  many  schools  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sttidy  was  too  wide  to  be  suitable 


as  a  test  of  the  validity  of  the  Prognostic  Tests. 
The  1928-29  study  just  completed  had  for 
its  primary  purpose  the  testing  of  the  validity 
of  the  Prognostic  Tests  by  means  of  three  of 
the  Hoke  Reading,  Writing,  and  Vocabulary 
Tests. 

For  this  purpose.  Test  A-1,  Reading  Ability; 
Test  B-1,  Speed  of  Writing;  and  Test  C-2, 
a  Vocabulary  test  consisting  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  high-frequency  words  and  fifty  high- 
frequency  phrases,  were  used.  The  Prognostic 
Tests  were  given  at  the  opening  of  the  1928 
fall  term,  and  the  three  Achievement  Tests 
were  given  during  May  and  June,  1929. 

The  following  members  participated  in  the 
study : 


Hoke  Prognostic  Research  Group  Membership 


California 

City  School  Member 

I.os  Angeles  ...Franklin  High  School 

Grace  DeVelbiss 

San  Diego . Senior  High  School. Julia  Bastlin  and 

Edith  V.  Black 

San  Jose . High  School . Lucille  H.  Snyder 

State  Teachers  College.  Doris  HofTman 
Visalia . Union  High  School.. Mrs.  Inez  Crow 

Colorado 

Greeley  . State  Teachers  College 

Minnie  B.  James 

Connecticut 

New  Britain  ...Senior  High  School 

Josephine  Crawley 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington  ...Business  High  School 

Mrs.  Ixittie  M.  Sims 

Illinois 

Normal  . State  Normal  University. Alta  J.  Day 

Springfield  ....Springfield  High  School 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  Woodmansee 

Indiana 

Bloomington  ..  .Indiana  University 

Lula  M.  Westenhaver 


Kansas 


City  School  Member 

Kansas  City  ...Wyandotte  High  School 

Alta  L.  Haynes 

Spearville  . Spearville  High  School. Mabel  McCoy 


Louisiana 

New  Orleans  ..J.  Kohn  High  School .. Ruby  V.  Perry 
Maim 


Bangor  . Bangor  High  School. Grace  L.  Thomas 

Portland  . Portland  High  School 

William  E.  Chapin 

Maryland 

Baltimore  . W’esfern  High  School 

Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North 


Cumberland  ...Penn.  Avenue  High  School 

A.  J.  Sullivan 

Massachusetts 

Gloucester . High  School . M.  Evelyn  Oliver 

Lowell  . Lowell  High  School. .Orton  E.  Beach 

Michigan 

Detroit . Northern  High  School 

Janet  C.  Thorpe 

Grand  Rapids  ..Central  High  School. _ Leona  Bean 

Newberry  . McMillan  Township  High  School 

Vesta  Lewis 


Iowa 


Minnesota 


Council  BlufTs  ..Abraham  Lincoln  High  School 

Mrs.  Edith  R.  Tatroe 
Sioux  City  ....Central  High  School 

Harriet  L.  Waechter 

i 


Excelsior . Senior  High  School 

Severena  C.  Holmberg 
Glencoe  . Glencoe  High  School. Alma  A.  Heffron 


Minneapolis  . .  .Minnesota  College. .  Myrtle  O.  Larson 
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Missouri 

City  School  Meubek 

Kansas  City  ...Central  High  School. Wera  G.  Nathan 

Sedalia  . Smith-Cotton  High  School 

E.  C.  Schlichting 

Ntbraska 

Kearney  . Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 

J.  H.  Hale 

Ntw  Jersey 


Manasquan  . . .  .Manasquan  High  School 

Mrs.  Marion  Santangelo 
Westfield . Westfield  High  School.. Mary  Colley 

New  Hampshire 

Berlin  . Senior  High  School. Mary  F.  Dresser 

New  Mexico 

Roy  . High  School . Ruth  F.  Games 

New  York 

Albany . Albany  High  School ..  Georgia  Noble 

and  C.  J.  Terrill 

Buffalo  . Hutchinson  Central  High  School 

H.  I.  Good 

Kinderhook  . . .  .Kinderhook  High  School. Ruth  K.  Coe 

New  York . Haaren  High  School 

Mrs.  Etta  M.  Fowler 
High  School  of  Commerce 

M.  E.  Zinman 

The  data  collected  in  this  study  were  turned 
over  to  the  Columbia  University  Statistical 
Bureau,  which  prepared  for  us  the  following 


City  School  Membek 

Yonkers . High  School  of  Commerce 

Gertrude  Keep 

Ohio 

Akron  . South  High  School . Eldora  Flint 

St.  Marys . Memorial  High  School.  Alice  Andrews 

Oklahoma 

Shawnee  . Alice  Gethmann 

Oregon 

Portland  . Franklin  High  School ..  Mabel  Maule 

Girls’  Polytechnic  High 

Caroline  Stober 
High  School  of  Commerce 

F.  N.  Haroun 

Pennsylvania 

Millersburg  . . .  .High  School ....  Harriet  A.  Rhoades 


Virginia 

Richmond  . John  Marshall  High  School 

Mrs.  Lillie  Parker  Ellett 

Wisconsin 

Baraboo . Baraboo  High  School 

Mrs.  Evangeline  P.  Callis 


Whitewater  ....State  Teachers  College 

Eidith  V.  Bisbee 

tables  showing  arithmetic  means,  standard  de¬ 
viations,  and  coefficients  of  correlation.  Table  I 
gives  a  general  summary  of  the  whole  study. 


TahU  I 

Arithmetic  Means  for  Each  of  the  Seven  Parts  of  the  Hoke 
Prognostic  Tests  of  Stenographic  Ability 


No.  OF 

Motor 

Writing 

Writing 

Reading 

School 

Students 

Response 

Speed 

Quality 

Speed 

Memory 

Spelling 

Symbols 

Total 

1 

25 

61.68 

65.12 

67.80 

48.88 

57.24 

79.52 

77.84  ■ 

458.08 

2 

26 

46.69 

62.04 

61.58 

42.69 

21.58 

71.00 

64.50 

370.08 

3 

47 

35.89 

57.34 

29.87 

41.72 

45.83 

4 

14 

65.36 

66.07 

54.29 

56.57 

56.64 

86.43 

88.36 

473.72 

5 

32 

38.22 

50.91 

57.19 

30.50 

48.53 

48.06 

49.19 

322.59 

6 

38 

49.58 

59.66 

52.11 

31.42 

47.53 

49.16 

52.03 

341.49 

7 

19 

52.37 

59.84 

66.32 

53.58 

53.84 

58.79 

62.58 

407.32 

8 

27 

84.41 

60.81 

51.11 

42.67 

42.89 

54.59 

58.30 

394.78 

9 

210 

66.42 

63.14 

65.86 

45.37 

52.76 

69.78 

62.62 

425.95 

10 

18 

41.89 

52.50 

50.56 

45.78 

45.89 

81.72 

64.00 

382.33 

11 

19 

59.05 

56.32 

44.74 

40.58 

40.58 

68.42 

55.26 

364.95 

12 

7 

45.43 

56.14 

77.14 

46.29 

59.86 

74.86 

63.57 

423.29 

13 

6 

51.17 

55.00 

64.50 

40.00 

54.33 

74.33 

51.83 

391.16 

14 

26 

46.27 

55.85 

41.92 

39.46 

52.15 

69.15 

55.19 

359.99 

15 

22 

58.32 

61.18 

68.18 

50.91 

59.41 

89.55 

63.77 

451.32 

16 

11 

56.45 

56.09 

60.91 

41.82 

39.91 

76.55 

59.00 

390.73 

17 

30 

58.63 

61.17 

75.33 

54.47 

56.27 

73.73 

57.53 

437.13 

18 

132 

52.80 

57.18 

45.98 

45.17 

47.33 

72.45 

58.68 

379.59 

19 

144 

54.46 

56.24 

52.78 

41.65 

47.73 

32.08 

59.42 

344.36 

20 

27 

36.26 

55.19 

53.70 

47.63 

56.37 

57.85 

58.41 

365.41 

21 

33 

62.73 

58.97 

42.73 

39.82 

49.70 

68.61 

58.36 

380.91 

22 

28 

39.89 

58.32 

72.50 

46.32 

46.61 

72.00 

62.79 

398.43 

23 

34 

41.56 

46.68 

69.41 

43.94 

44.82 

84.15 

59.41 

389.97 

24 

35 

43.91 

58.09 

43.43 

36.86 

47.09 

48.91 

57.03 

335.31 

25 

36 

66.33 

64.44 

39.72 

46.00 

54.42 

64.50 

60.78 

396.19 

26 

29 

64.07 

63.03 

58.28 

45.66 

54.93 

62.76 

58.76 

407.48 

27 

16 

58.38 

56.81 

58.12 

33.88 

50.44 

47.00 

63.88 

368.50 

28 

36 

47.69 

61.69 

51.11 

47.06 

57.08 

78.17 

61.78 

404.58 

29 

8 

56.75 

60.25 

58.75 

43.75 

59.38 

69.25 

58.75 

406.88 

30 

19 

56.58 

52.47 

35.79 

47.26 

37.68 

80.95 

59.79 

370.52 

31 

7 

46.71 

56.00 

51.43 

46.00 

52.14 

47.43 

62.71 

362.42 

32 

33 

50.33 

58.18 

63.09 

49.27 

31.18 

67.15 

60.24 

379.44 
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School 

No.  OF 
Students 

Motok 

Response 

Weiting 

Speed 

Wkiting 

Quality 

33 

16 

43.75 

57.75 

63.75 

34 

35 

60.46 

58.94 

63.43 

35 

25 

43.48 

53.28 

67.00 

36 

30 

66.57 

61.13 

59.57 

37 

15 

34.53 

54.93 

40.00 

38 

17 

48.06 

55.82 

75.59 

39 

14 

55.50 

58.79 

61.07 

40 

30 

67.33 

59.47 

63.67 

41 

33 

60.85 

58.76 

75.45 

42 

33 

62.00 

57.91 

54.24 

43 

19 

54.68 

59.89 

52.89 

44 

29 

68.41 

74.28 

65.00 

45 

19 

65.63 

59.16 

68.42 

Total 

1509 

53.88 

57.45 

55.97 

While  a  large  number  of  students  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Hoke  Prognostic  Tests  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1928,  those  taking  the  three  Achieve¬ 
ment  Tests  ten  months  later  were  much  fewer 
in  number,  owing  to  drop-outs,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  a  distribution  of  the  original  group 
into  several  other  sections,  making  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  the  teacher  to  carry  his  experiment 
to  a  conclusion. 


Reading 


Speed 

Memoky 

Spelling 

Symbols 

Total 

46.12 

22.62 

77.00 

63.56 

374.56 

45.03 

54.74 

75.20 

62.91 

420.71 

39.84 

43.68 

52.40 

60.80 

360.48 

47.83 

56.53 

59.87 

60.73 

412.23 

39.75 

54.73 

82.53 

56.33 

362.80 

40.24 

48.00 

67.41 

59.12 

394.24 

42.71 

46.86 

71.43 

63.43 

399.79 

46.73 

61.27 

75.53 

67.50 

441.50 

47.52 

49.97 

78.73 

63.00 

434.27 

39.76 

55.61 

79.24 

61.48 

410.24 

41.68 

62.37 

82.68 

54.16 

408.35 

44.90 

53.17 

81.03 

65.62 

452.41 

47.58 

55.16 

78.63 

59.84 

434.42 

43.80 

48.56 

67.53 

58.60 

381.30 

Upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Percival  M.  Sy- 
monds,  of  Teachers  College,  an  authority  in 
the  field  of  testing,  we  have  selected  from  the 
total  number  of  schools  participating  in  the 
study  a  few  schools  with  wide  geographical 
distribution,  and  have  shown  in  separate  tables 
the  results  obtained  in  these  schools.  These 
results  are  given  in  addition  to  those  obtained 
from  the  group  as  a  whole. 


Standard  Deviations  and  Arithmetic  M.eans  for  the  Hoke  Prognostic 
Tests  of  Stenographic  Ability 


Table  n 

Table  V 

Part  1 — Motor 

Response 

Part  4 — Reading  Speed 

School 

No.  OF  Cases 

Sigma* 

Mean 

School 

No.  OF  Cases 

Sigma 

Mean 

1 

38 

10.95 

76.32 

1 

38 

15.81 

47.11 

2 

20 

7.88 

56.75 

2 

20 

10.18 

44.30 

3 

22 

9.74 

62.77 

3 

22 

14.24 

55.32 

4 

21 

12.13 

44.71 

4 

21 

15.99 

38.38 

5 

19 

8.76 

64.21 

5 

19 

14.25 

55.68 

Average 

15.46 

56.64 

Average 

15.22 

46.42 

*  Standard  Deviation. 

Table  III 

Part  2 — JVriting  Speed 

School 

Table  VI 

Part  5 — Memory 

No.  OF  Cases  Sigma 

Mean 

School 

No.  OF  Cases 

Sigma 

Mean 

1 

38 

12.53 

49.95 

1 

38 

10.81 

65.08 

2 

20 

13.39 

50.50 

2 

20 

9.06 

56.55 

3 

22 

11.57 

59.86 

3 

22 

8.96 

61.41 

4 

21 

9.59 

58.86 

4 

21 

18.13 

59.52 

5 

19 

16.53 

51.37 

5 

19 

17.74 

64.21 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Average 

16.98 

48.06 

Average 

11.76 

60.36 

Table  IV 

Table  VII 

Part  3 — Writing  Quality 

Part  6 — Spelling 

School 

No.  OF  Cases 

Sigma 

Mean 

School 

No.  OF  Cases 

Sigma 

Mean 

1 

38 

12.51 

54.74 

1 

38 

31.64 

78.63 

2 

20 

13.27 

.52.00 

2 

20 

27.39 

65.50 

3 

22 

12.55 

62.77 

3 

22 

25.03 

92.00 

4 

21 

12.18 

45.71 

4 

21 

20.52 

81.62 

5 

19 

11.16 

32.63 

5 

19 

34.31 

88.74 

Average 

15.97 

57.81 

Average 

30.06 

75.51 

m 
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Tabu  Vm 


Part  7 — Symbols 


School 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

Averagrc 


Sigma 

Mean 

10.91 

67.08 

7.27 

58.10 

6.09 

68.64 

12.76 

71.19 

8.52 

66.11 

12.66 

64.82 

No.  OF  Cases 
38 
20 
22 
21 
19 


Standard  Deviations  and  Arithmetic  Means 
for  the  Hoke  Readings  Writing,  and 
Vocabulary  Tests 

Table  IX 

Test  A-1 — Reading  Ability 


School 

No.  of  Cases 

Sigma 

Mean 

1 

38 

19.56 

70.29 

2 

20 

13.03 

48.80 

3 

22 

18.87 

64.18 

4 

63 

5.54 

21.14 

5 

21 

17.78 

40.81 

6 

19 

18.98 

49.89 

Average 

37.24 

71.03 

Table  X 

Test  B-1 — Speed  of  Writing 

School 

No.  OF  Cases 

Sigma 

Mean 

1 

38 

9.98 

55.68 

2 

20 

13.68 

66.85 

3 

22 

11.88 

81.59 

4 

63 

10.05 

69.43 

5 

21 

10.14 

59.95 

6 

19 

10.55 

69.11 

Average 

14.61 

62.96 

Table  XI 

Test  C-2- 

-Vocabulary 

School 

No.  OF  Cases 

Sigma 

Mean 

1 

38 

13.14 

125.92 

2 

20 

18.21 

103.80 

3 

22 

10.43 

117.00 

4 

63 

10.61 

125.19 

5 

21 

14.62 

107.19 

6 

19 

7.37 

133.58 

Average 

19.70 

112.74 

Arithmetic  Means  for  Three  Hoke  Vocabulary, 
Reading,  and  Writing  Tests 

Table  XH 


Na  OF 

Test  A-1 

Test  B1 

Test  C-2 

Stu¬ 

Reading 

Speed  of 

Vocabu¬ 

School 

dents 

Ability 

Writing 

lary 

1 

25 

74.20 

55.65 

113.56 

2 

26 

48.00 

79.00 

108.77 

3 

6 

81.00 

46.75 

80.25 

4 

11 

106.60 

53.20 

123.60 

5 

28 

46.28 

63.83 

107.17 

6 

8 

100.20 

59.80 

92.80 

7 

33 

127.88 

57.33 

115.29 

8 

19 

105.15 

54.26 

100.21 

Correlation  of  the  Hoke  Prognostic  Tests  of 
Stenographic  Ability  with  Tests  A-r, 
B-i,  and  C-2  of  the  Hoke  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Vocabulary  Tests 

Table  XIH 

(All  Schools — 244  Cases) 


Hoke  Test  A-1  Test  B-1  Test  C-2 

Prognostic  Reading  Speed  or  Vocabu* 

Test  Ability  Writing  lary  Total 


Part  1 — Motor  Response 

.0375 

.1052 

.3260 

.2137 

Part  2 — Writing  Speed 

.0001 

.2629 

.2098 

.1823 

Part  3 — Writing  Quality  .1253 

.0455 

—.0543 

.0973 

Part  4 — Reading  Speed 

.1198 

.2627 

.3349 

.3402 

Part  5 — Memory 

.0084 

—.0183 

.1675 

.0764 

Part  6 — Spelling 

.0150 

.2802 

.3682 

.2719 

Part  7 — Symbols  — 

-.1403 

.2314 

.2480 

.0695 

Average 

.0552 

.2388 

.3286 

.2745 

—.1585 

.0213 

.1221 

No  comment  need  be  made  regarding  Tables 
I  to  XII,  inclusive.  We  believe  that  the  arith¬ 
metic  means  obtained  for  each  of  the  seven 
parts  of  the  Hoke  Prognostic  Tests  may  be 
accepted  as  thoroughly  reliable.  The  findings 
of  this  study  check  those  of  the  year  before. 

Table  XIII  shows  that,  while  the  data  from 
one  or  two  schools  give  a  correlation  of  0.5 
or  better,  almost  all  the  coefficients  are  below 
0.5  and  some  of  the  data  even  show  a  negative 
correlation. 


Texts  on  Testing 

A  complete  explanation  of  the  meaning  and 
use  of  arithmetic  means,  standard  deviations, 
and  coefficients  of  correlation  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Symonds’  recent  text,  “Measurements 
in  Secondary  Education,”  published  by  Mac¬ 
Millan.  Five  other  authoritative  texts  on  test¬ 
ing  are : 

Hull,  Clark  L.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Aptitude  Testing,  World  Book 
Company,  1928 

Dearborn,  W.  F.,  Professor  of  Education,  The  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  In¬ 
telligence  Tests,  Their  Significance  for  School 
AND  Society,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1928 
Ruch,  G.  M.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
California;  and  Stoddard,  Geo.  D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Tests  and  Measurements  in 
High  School  Instruction,  World  Book  Company, 
1927 

Smith,  Henry  Lester,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Wright,  Wendell  W.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Eklucation,  Indiana  University,  Tests  and 
Measurements,  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  1928 
Orleans,  J.  S.,  and  Sealy,  G.  A.,  Objective  Tests, 
World  Book  Company,  1928 


Individual  Findings 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Hoke  research 
group  have  been  calculating  the  correlations 
for  their  own  classes  and  forming  their  own 
(Continued  on  page  196) 


Average 


86.16 


58.73 


105.21 


CLASSES  ill  Gregg  Shorthand,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Extension 
Division  of  the  Massachusetts  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  began  in  Boston  during 
the  week  of  October  21,  with  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  approximately  seven  hundred.  This 
large  enrollment  necessitated  the  formation  of 
other  classes,  which  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings,  in  addition  to  those 
originally  scheduled. 

The  organization  of  similar  classes  in 
Springfield  is  also  under  consideration. 

ADVANCE  notice  of  the  tenth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Indiana  Commercial 
Teachers  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  M.  E. 
Studebaker,  of  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie.  The  meeting  is  to  take  place  on 
February  15  at  Ball  College.  The  central 
theme  is  to  be  the  Evaluation  of  Results  in 
the  Teaching  of  Commercial  Subjects.  W.  W. 
Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  at 
Indiana  University  (Bloomington),  will  dis¬ 
cuss  Fundamentals  of  a  Successful  Program 
in  Tests  and  Measurements;  and  specific  talks 
on  tests  and  measurements  are  to  be  given  by 
the  following  teachers :  In  Shorthand,  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Lieber,  Emmerich  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Indianapolis;  in  Bookkeeping, 
by  Paul  A.  Carlson,  head  of  the  Accounting 
Department,  State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin;  in  Typing,  by  Vernal  H. 
Carmichael,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce, 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Murray  (Senior  High  School,  Bloom¬ 
ington)  will  lead  the  Round  Table. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are  L.  A. 
Johnson,  Central  High  School,  Fort  Wayne, 
president;  C.  A.  Murray,  Bloomington,  vice- 
president;  and  Miss  Trella  Wood,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  secretary. 

CJ^HE  end  of  the  month  will  see  many  teach- 
*  ers  coming  East  on  a  trip  that  will  include 
the  sessions  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  scheduled  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  24-27  at  Atlantic  City,  and  also  the  con¬ 
ferences  at  New  York  University  on  the  28th 
and  on  March  1.  The  National  Association 
of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions 


has  met  previously  in  conjunction  with  the 
Iowa  Research  Conference  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  but  this  year  has  arranged  to  meet 
for  the  dedication  of  the  new  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  building  at  New  York  University,  iti 
Washington  Square  Elast,  and  attend  the  Re¬ 
search  Conference  in  Commercial  Education 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
University  Commercial  Teachers  Club. 

Details  of  the  plans  of  the  National  Teacher 
Training  Institutions  can  be  secured  from  the 
secretary.  Miss  Ann  Brewington,  University 
of  Chicago. 

A  LETTER  from  Dr.  Harriet  J.  Link, 
chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  suggests  that  current  interest 
in  the  signing  by  53  nations  of  the  General 
Pact  for  the  Renunciation  of  War  (Kellogg 
Treaty),  the  international  acceptance  of  the 
Root  formula  for  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  World  Court,  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  of  the  Pan-American  Treaty 
of  Conciliation  makes  the  subject  of  peace  the 
appropriate  key-note  of  a  high  school  com¬ 
mencement  program.  A  list  of  Peace  material 
suitable  for  graduation  exercises  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Women’s  Inter¬ 
national  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

The  source  material  includes  music.  Scrip¬ 
ture  reading,  poems,  and  subjects  for  essays 
and  speeches.  It  has  been  selected  by  prac¬ 
tical  classroom  teachers  and  principals.  The 
list  is  now  ready  for  distribution  and  can  be 
obtained,  without  charge,  by  application  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  League,  1924  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


/UST  as  we  go  to  press,  we  receive  word 
of  the  sudden  death  on  December  4  of  C.  J. 
Argubright,  president  of  the  Michigan  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Normal  College,  Battle  Creek,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Mr.  Argubright’s  heart  failed  him  while 
sitting  at  his  office  desk. 

Mr.  Argubright  was  born  at  Linn  County, 
Iowa,  November  2,  1870.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Public  Schools  and  was  graduated  in 
1892  from  the  Iowa  Commercial  College  at 
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Davenport.  In  1898  he  founded  the  Michigan 
Business  and  Normal  College  at  Battle  Creek, 
and  was  its  president  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  president 
of  the  College,  he  also  held  for  the  past  two 
years,  the  office  of  president  of  the  Michigan 
Private  Schools  Association. 

Mr.  Argubright  had  as  officers  assisting  him 
in  the  management  of  his  school,  Mr.  Charles 
Menz,  vice-president,  who  takes  over  the  guid¬ 


ance  of  the  school  as  president  and  business 
manager,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Balcomb,  who 
remains  as  secretary. 

Surviving  Mr.  Argubright  are  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Adelaide  W.  Argubright,  and  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hoffman,  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  Mrs.  D.  Cross,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Argubright  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 


Digest  of  the  Fall  Meetings 

(Continued  from  page  168) 


Speakers : 

IValter  K.  DcLaHunt,  Marion,  Growth  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education;  Clara  C.  Hjerpe,  Warwick, 
Methods  or  Handling  a  One-Year  Course  in 
Bookkeeping  in  the  High  School;  Perry  J. 
Singer,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  Methods 
OF  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Typewriting; 
Henry  IVilson,  Minot,  What  Business  Expects  of 
THE  High  School  Graduate;  Ernestine  Schulte, 
Minot,  The  Practical  Application  of  Book¬ 
keeping;  Albert  H.  Yoder,  Director  of  Extension 
Department,  University  of  North  Dakota,  State 
Contests. 

New  Officers : 

President,  Walter  K.  DeLaHunt,  Marion  High 
School,  Marion 

Vice-President,  Paul  Seaman,  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Minot 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Clara  C.  Hjerpe,  High 
School,  Warwick 

Ohio 

CENTRAL  OHIO  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Dayton,  No¬ 
vember  8. 

Speakers : 

P.  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers’  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  After  Testing — What?  Shorthand 
Round  Table  was  conducted  by  Mildred  Bennett, 
High  School,  Springfield;  Bookkeeping  Round 
Table  by  H.  H.  Priest,  Central  High  School, 
Columbus. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  Miss  Mary  Bedger,  South  High  School, 
Columbus 

Vice-Chairman,  H.  H.  Priest,  Central  High 
School,  Columbus 

Secretary,  Miss  Nelle  Whitaker,  Central  High 
School,  Columbus 

NORTHEASTERN  OHIO  STATE 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Cleveland, 
October  25. 

Speakers : 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  New  York  City,  The  Direct 
Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand;  E.  W.  Har¬ 
rison,  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Diffi¬ 
culties  IN  Teaching  Shorthand;  Dr.  J.  O. 
Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Junior 
Business  Training. 

SOUTHWESTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Commercial  Department, 


Cincinnati,  October  25.  Chairman :  R.  W. 
Cadzvallader,  Withrow  High  School. 

Speakers : 

Arthur  L.  Behymer,  Postmaster,  Cincinnati,  Postal 
Information  for  Public  Schools;  Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
formerly  Assistant  Commissioner,  Board  of  Eklu- 
cation,  Cleveland,  Newer  Developments  for  the 
Commercial  Teacher. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman,  Fred  R.  Roebuck,  Woodward  High 
School,  Cincinnati 

Secretary,  Miss  Elisabeth  McDurman,  Middletown 
High  School,  Middletown 

Utah 

UTAH  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Business  and  Economics  Section, 
October  18.  Chairman:  James  E.  Haslam. 
Speaker : 

Catr^eron  Beck,  Personnel  Director  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange 
New  Officers : 

President,  Dilxvorth  Walker,  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City 

Texas 

TEXAS  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Dallas  Technical 
High  School,  Dallas,  November  29.  Chair¬ 
man,  J.  JVi  Watson,  Sam  Houston  High 
School,  Houston. 

Speakers : 

F.  C.  Mustaine,  State  Teachers’  College,  Huntsville, 
Preparing  for  Commercial  Teaching;  H.  Grady 
Baker,  State  Teachers  College,  Kingsville,  Devel¬ 
oping  Speed  and  Accuracy  in  Typewriting; 
Roy  L.  McPherson,  Austin  High  School,  Austin, 
Problems  in  Teaching  Typewriting;  Irtrta  Deane 
Fowler,  State  Supervisor,  Raising  Our  Standards 
IN  Shorthand;  Roy  F.  Cooper,  Austin  High 
School,  Austin,  How  Commercial  Law  Is  Taught 
IN  THE  Austin  High  School;  R.  L.  Hiles,  Kosse 
High  School,  Kosse,  How  We  Teach  Bookkeeping 
IN  THE  Kosse  High  School;  Ruth  Douglass,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Supplementary 
Source  Material  for  the  New  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Manual. 

New  Officers :  - 

President,  J.  W.  Watson,  Houston  High  School, 
Houston 

Secretary,  Miss  Clara  Larrabee,  Houston  High 
School,  Houston 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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Teacher  Certificate  Winners 

0.  A.  T.  Awards 


Salma  FUcher,  Hamilton  Builnest  College,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi¬ 
gan 

Hattie  E.  Goodrich,  Northweat  Nasarene  College,  Nampa, 
Idaho 

Anna  E.  Berg,  Harland  High  School,  Harland,  Iowa 
Adah  McDorman,  Plnehurit,  North  Carolina 
A.  Evelyn  Sutherland.  Cumberland  High  School,  Valley  Falla, 
Rhode  Island 

Nellie  M.  Thayer,  Bertrand  High  School,  Bertrand,  Nebraaka 


Ruth  M.  Palmer,  Richmond  High  School,  Richmond,  Vermont 
W.  A.  Rider,  Arehbold  High  School,  Archbold.  Ohio 
Mayretha  Plasterer,  Nappanee  City  High  School,  Nappanee, 
Indiana 

Fleeta  Leland,  Vananda  High  School.  Vananda,  Montana 
Slater  St.  Celeatine,  Ht.  St.  Vincent  Academy.  Halifax,  Nora 
Scotia,  Canada 

Hazel  A.  Nagl,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Ruth  McLellan,  Mexico  High  School,  Rldlonville.  Maine 


0.  G.  A.  Awards 


M.  Loulae  Hayden,  Barnstable  High  School,  Hyannia,  Masaa- 
chuaetta 

Angelina  C.  Potaah,  Drake  Secretarial  College.  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey 

Jeaale  V,  Searer,  Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood, 
Illinois 

Frances  McClary,  Rosemary,  North  Carolina 
Frances  E.  Daly,  New  Holstein  High  School,  New  Holstein, 
Wisconsin 

Olln  R.  Gresham,  Mooreroft  High  School.  Moorcroft,  Wyoming 
Gertrude  M.  Belyea,  Townsend  High  School,  Townsend,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Lillian  D.  Giebink,  Cudahy  High  School,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin 
Mary  Dusenberry,  Penn  School  of  Commerce,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 
Lillian  De  Fae,  St.  Johnsville  High  School,  St.  Johnsvllle, 
New  York 

Sister  M.  Gertrude  Wolfe.  Catholic  College,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 
Sitter  Mary  Clemens  and  Sister  M.  Gerard.  O.  S.  F.,  Alvemia 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Rae  Olson  Wlrta,  State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  California 
Marjorie  L.  White,  Washington  Business  School,  Washington. 
Pennsylvania 

Emma  F.  Norton,  High  School,  Hastings -on-Hudson,  New 
York 

Winifred  Nelson,  High  School,  Jesup,  Iowa 
Florence  E.  Quick,  Nashua  Business  College,  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire 

Myrtle  L.  Lord,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  St.  Mary's,  West 
Virginia 

Elsie  L.  Boyles,  Jones  Commercial  College,  Richmond  Heights, 
Missouri 

Ilia  R.  Frltch,  Oxford  High  School.  Oxford.  Michigan 
Julia  C.  Hewes,  Hudson  High  School,  Hudson,  New  York 
Ernestine  McCullis,  Watertown  School  of  Commerce,  Water- 
town,  New  York 

Prof.  J.  D.  Ducharme,  Verdun,  Quebec,  Canada 
Hulda  Olsen,  Anthony  Wayne  Institute,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Inca  W.  Stoeckert,  Drake  Secretarial  College,  Jersey  City. 
New  Jersey 

Eleanore  Domxella,  Bewlekley  Township  School  District,  Her- 
mlnlte,  Pennsylvania 

Sister  M.  Norbert,  St.  Patrick  School.  Perry.  Iowa 
D.  W.  Feller,  Mendota  Township  High  School,  Mendota, 
Illinois 

Elva  Millard,  Harvard  Community  High  School,  Harvard, 
nilnois 

Ethel  M.  Banta,  Heald’s  College,  Oakland,  California 
Mrs.  Lurlssa  M.  Forsten,  Tawas  City  High  School,  Tawas 
City.  Michigan 

Sister  M.  of  St.  James.  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut 

Pearl  Phyllis  Donnelly,  Charleston  Business  College,  Charles¬ 
ton.  West  Virginia 

Sister  M.  Engratia,  8L  Mary  School,  Mundelein,  Illinois 
Eugenia  Blue,  West  Seattle  High  School,  Seattle,  Washington 
Nellie  E.  Wesch,  Tigard  High  School,  Tigard.  Oregon 
Pauline  Kulm,  Gregg  Business  College,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Ethel  M.  Black,  Nevada  High  School,  Nevada,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Thelma  Waber,  Allegan  High  School,  Allegan,  Michigan 
Clara  E.  Richter.  Justus  Business  ScbMl,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri 

Sister  Margaret  Vincent.  Separate  Commercial  School,  Ed¬ 
monton.  Alberta,  Canada 

Caselda  Van  Alst,  St.  Anthony’s  School,  Effingham.  Illinois 
Dorothy  V.  Cornell,  Wethersfield  High  School,  Kewanee, 
IlllnoU 

Ottilia  L.  Brandt.  MerrlUan,  Wisconsin 
Lattra  C.  Donnelly,  Tubman  High  School,  Augusta.  Georgia 
Sister  8L  Mary  Denis,  Waterbury  Catholic  High  School. 
Waterbury.  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Jessie  Stradllng,  High  School,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


Mrs.  Clara  S.  Winspear,  Sarah  Levine,  Magdalena  Hein, 
Mary  Thomdyke,  Alma  Burke.  Gladys  Bahr.  Elenor  Schul, 
Alma  L.  Hanau,  Wayne  Rusher,  Rhodapearl  Baybo,  Virginia 
Mlcell,  Dorothy  Poole,  Clara  Yalen,  Louisa  B.  Foote, 
Myrtle  B.  MacArthur,  Cora  Bercaw,  Emily  Myers,  Paul 
Messersmlth.  Elizabeth  King,  Oneida  Herfurth,  Florence 
Callahan,  Frances  Skinner,  Edith  Shank.  Bertha  S.  Joseph, 
Emma  Frick,  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  Effie  Corcoran,  Marjorie 
Callahan,  and  Aletha  Parks,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Beatrice  Harris,  Charleston  Business  College,  Charleston, 
West  Virginia 

Marcia  Coonrad,  Greeley,  Colorado 
Mary  L.  Lord,  Wells  High  School,  Wells,  Maine 
Margaret  L.  Winch,  Monessen  High  School,  Monessen,  Pt'm- 
sylvanla 

Jessie  L.  Hoff.  Ottumwa  High  School,  Ottumwa.  Iowa 
Gail  McKinnon,  Clear  Lake  Union  High  School,  Lakeport. 
California 

Olga  Wagner,  Midland,  South  Dakota 

Sitter  Mary  Fldet,  St.  Michael’s  Convent.  Plnconnlng,  Michi¬ 
gan 

Nora  V.  Hanson,  Rapid  City  Business  College,  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota 

Fatima  W.  Follman,  Albia,  Iowa 

Mabel  Welch,  Nelllsville  High  School,  Neilltvllle,  Wisconsin 
Mary  Womack  and  Marlon  Smethie,  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie  Hemln.  Savalalo  Convent.  Apia,  Samoa 
Esther  Barber,  Maude  L.  Barnes,  and  Vera  P.  Horst,  Los 
Angeles.  California 

Mildred  Dressier,  Jordan  Junior  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City, 
UUh 

Elizabeth  Sweet,  Kern  County  Union  High  School,  Bakersfield, 
California 

Rae  Olson  Wlrta  and  Anna  C.  Dart,  State  Teachers  College, 
San  Jose,  California 

Doris  Hoffman,  Itla  M.  McCain,  James  Cowen,  Bertha  8. 

Schumann,  Isla  O.  DeBord,  Mildred  Pierce,  Alfreda  Veazle, 

•  Wayne  A.  Buckley.  Mrs.  Elsa  Woods,  B.  Manuel.  Sara  J. 
Smitheram,  Leah  Mourltson,  F.  A.  Cunning.  Alice  V. 
Hansen,  Harriet  Ness.  Kenneth  E.  Christianson,  Ellen 
Reierson,  Luclle  West,  Louise  Dilworth,  Lucy  Moore,  Anne 
Sliver.  Sadie  Nicklll,  Jean  Marsh.  Ethel  Blumann,  Mildred 
Andersen.  Freda  Howard,  M.  Spencer  Townsend,  Mildred 
Gerer.  Mary  R.  Carver,  and  Claire  O’Brien,  Armstrong  Col¬ 
lege,  Berkeley.  California 
Mollle  F.  Saffell,  Reisterstown.  Maryland 
Mildred  Cromwell,  Glen  Bumle,  Maryland 
Sister  M.  Michael.  School  Sitters  of  Notre  Dame,  Chicago, 
IlllnoU 

Sitter  Stephanie,  St.  Vincent’s  School,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

SUter  Mary  MagdaU,  Chicago,  Illinois 
SUter  Josephine.  St.  Vincent’s  School,  San  Francisco,  Call- 
fomU 

SUter  Monica.  D.  of  C.,  St.  Joseph’s  School.  Natohea,  MU- 
tUsippl 

SUter  Clement,  St.  LouU.  MUtourl 

Sister  Mary  Davidica.  North  Chicago.  IlllnoU 

SUter  Mary  Geraldine,  O.  S.  M..  Holy  Ghost  School,  Omaha. 

Nebraska 

SUter  Mary  LaurentU,  O.  8.  M..  Mount  St.  Mary  Academy, 
Cherokee,  Iowa 

Sitter  M.  Augustine.  Port  Washington,  Wisconsin 
SUter  M.  Estelle  and  SUUr  M.  AdoraU,  C.  8.  C.,  St.  Caslmer 
Academy.  Chicago,  IlllnoU 

Francys  Naslund.  Faith  High  School,  Faith,  South  DakoU 
Agnes  Kokanow,  Idabel.  OkUhoma 

(^Continued  on  page  196) 
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O.  G.  A.  TEST  COPY 


The  New  Year 

The  New  Year  spells  “Opportunity.”  The 
gist  of  New  Year’s  Day  is:  Try  again.  Once 
a  year  the  clock  strikes*®  twelve  o’clock  on 
December  31  and  its  message  is :  “Now — you 
have — a  chance — to  try — again ! — Begin— 
gin^® — again  1” 

If  you  are  discouraged,  and  somebody  is 
whispering :  “What’s  the  use  ?”  Listen  1  Don’t 
you  hear  the  clock  ?  Up  and®®  at  it  once  more ! 
Buck  up!  There’s  a  place  for  you,  work  for 
you,  a  need  for  your  purpose,  for®®  your 
resolution. 

No  man  sinks  in  the  waters  of  Fate  except 
one  cramped  with  fear.  Kick  and  you’ll  float. 

The^®®  past  year  is  gone — it’s  dead.  We  are 
living.  The  future  is  ours. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  let  us  put^*®  on  our 
“morning  faces.”  Let  us  begin  again  with  all 
things  new. 

The  sun  is  climbing ;  the  wind’s  right  1 
Come,*^®  no  more  tears  and  regrets. 

We’ll  go  and  meet  the  adventurous  future. 
Unafraid  we’ll  greet  the  New  Year.  (158) 

It  Can't  Be  Done — Yeti 

Hue  Invtntiom  Ofttn  Waits  fer  Fathtr  Time 

By  James  H.  Collins 

In  "Business,"  Detroit,  Michigan 

Out  on  a  lonely  tidewater  marsh,  an  engi¬ 
neer  noticed  something. 

The  engineer  had  the  job  of  dumping  Brook¬ 
lyn’s  ashes,  to*®  make  future  building  lots. 
And  he  noticed  that,  although  they  were  white 
or  gray  when  first  dumped,  after  a  rain^®  the 
ashes  turned  black.  Looking  closely,  he  saw 
that  the  black  was  finely  powdered,  unburnt 
coal.  Samples  submitted  to  analysis®®  revealed 
that  this  coal  amounted  to  about  forty  per  cent. 

“If  nature  can  wash  out  this  coal,”  the  engi¬ 
neer  asked®®  himself,  “why  not  man?” 

Every  year.  Greater  New  York  dumps  about 
three  million  tons  of  just  such  ashes.  A  mil¬ 
lion^®®  tons  of  coal  to  be  mined  right  at  the 
door  of  the  biggest  consumer! 

It  was  more  than  twenty  years^*®  ago  that 
C.  R.  Van  Etten  undertook  to  work  this  un¬ 
suspected  mine ;  and  although  he  has  overcome 
most  of  the*^®  obstacles,  the  job  can’t  be  done 
— yet. 

When  he  started,  it  couldn’t  be  done  at  all, 
but  happily  he  didn’t^®®  know,  and  went  ahead. 

Nature  washed  out  the  coal  with  water; 
so  the  task  looked  simple.  But  Van  Etten 


soon^*®  found  difficulties.  In  the  raw  ashes 
there  were  coal  and  ash  that  weighed  the 
same ;  and  coal  that  had  been*®®  burnt  to  coke 
along  with  green  coal  that  was  part  stone  and 
part  porous  ash.  Many  ingenious  ways  have 
been**®  found  to  separate  metal  from  ore  by 
gravity  and  water;  but  in  a  dozen  years  of 
experiment  Van  Etten  failed*'*®  with  this  coal; 
and  numerous  trials  of  liquids  of  various  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  also  proved  futile. 

It  couldn’t  be  done,  because*®®  a  new  in¬ 
vention  was  needed,  and  time  was  to  develop 
it  in  an  entirely  different  field. 

On  the  other  side*®®  of  the  world,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  engineers  developed  the  oil-flotation 
process  of  separating  zinc  from  lead  and  silver 
— the  famous*®®  “bottle  of  bubbles”  of  the 
mining  engineer,  by  which  the  film  of  oil  in 
the  bubble  carries  away  the  particle**®  of  metal, 
while  waste  rock  particles  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Van  Etten  found  that  oil  mixed  with  water 
and  churned**®  to  a  froth  would  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  with  his  coal  particles.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  use**® 
of  oil  flotation  in  mining.  In  fact,  he  applied 
for  a  patent  on  the  process  and  was  astonished 
to  learn**®  that  his  discovery  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated.  But  the  general  idea  was  “in  the 
air,”  as  inventors  say  of  such  coincidences,*®® 
and  mining  oil  flotation  technique  was  useful 
in  his  work. 

The  process  gave  him  a  method  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  coal**®  in  powdered  form.  The  ashes 
were  pulverized  and  screened,  the  coal  floated 
out  as  a  fine  black  powder,  and  the**®  ashes 
as  a  similar  powder,  but  white. 

The  coal  powder  was  wet,  and  to  make  it 
available  for  burning,  it*®®  must  be  formed  into 
briquettes.  The  briquettes  were  formed  in  two 
ways,  both  satisfactory — ^by  drying  the  powder 
before  making**®  briquettes,  and  by  squeezing 
out  the  water  in  the  pressing  of  the  briquettes. 
There  was  also  the  possibility  of  marketing®®® 
the  coal  as  powder,  after  drying,  for  use  as 
powdered  fuel. 

Coal  dealers  then  were  asked  for  names  of 
customers®*®  who  had  reputations  as  “kick¬ 
ers”  ;  and  these  coal  users  were  invited  to  try 
the  briquettes.  In  every  instance  the  new®*® 
fuel  was  pronounced  satisfactory.  And  why 
shouldn’t  it  be?  The  powdered  coal  is  good 
anthracite,  for  although  soft  coal  also®*®  con¬ 
tributes  to  city  ashes,  combustion  turns  its 
unburned  residue  to  the  equivalent  of  hard 
coal. 

New  York  is  thus  a  coal  mine  of  large 
capacity,®*®  and  every  other  American  city 
burning  coal  for  household  heating  offers 
similar  possibilities.  The  fuel  can  be  re¬ 
covered  at  an*®®  expense  that  permits  a  satis- 
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tactory  profit ;  and  its  utilization  would  lighten 
the  drafts  upon  our  mine  coal,  saving  those 
resources®*®  for  so  many  years  longer. 

But  even  yet  it  can’t  be  done.  The  last 
obstacle  is  sales  resistance  in  the®*®  coal  mining 
and  distributing  industry.  This  industry  is 
capitalized,  equipped  and  organized  to  dis¬ 
tribute  coal  from  the  mine.  It  is®®®  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  upset  its  investments  by  switching 
to  an  unfamiliar  product ;  and  independent 
marketing  of  that  product  would  demand®®® 
large  capital  and  determined  sales  effort. 

“If  I  had  some  ham,”  said  a  chemist,  “I’d 
have  some  ham  and  eggs,*®®  if  I  had  some 
eggs.” 

He  was  speaking  of  another  portentous  tech¬ 
nical  achievement  that  cannot  yet  be  applied 
in  industry — **®  the  use  of  “industrial  oxygen” 
for  making  iron  and  steel.  Briefly,  to  burn 
coal  or  coke,  furnaces  must  be  so**®  designed 
as  to  admit  air.  Air  is  valuable  only  for  its 
oxygen.  To  introduce  less  than  a  ton  of 
oxygen*®®  into  the  fire,  the  furnace  must  take 
in,  also,  about  three  tons  of  nitrogen,  which 
is  unburnable.  The  iron  and*®®  steel  furnaces 
simply  waste  fuel  by  heating  it,  and  then 
letting  it  blow  out  again.  If  the  furnaces 
could  be®®®  fed  pure  oxygen,  production  would 
be  increased  about  forty  per  cent,  and  fuel 
decreased  thirty  per  cent.  But  it  can’t®*®  be 
done  yet,  because  pure  oxygen  is  too  costly. 
.Mso,  there  are  no  refractory  substances  for 
furnaces  capable  of  withstanding®*®  the  intense 
heats  that  would  be  generated  in  such  com¬ 
bustion.  Moreover,  there  is  the  tremendous 
job  of  modifying  the  whole®*®  iron  and  steel 
industry — another  form  of  “sales  resistance.” 

Business  advances  on  a  wide  front. 

Explorers  constantly  are  unearthing  discov¬ 
eries®®®  not  only  in  technical  lines,  but  in  other 
directions.  But  the  individual  discovery,  or 
improvement  in  merchandising,  or  whatever 
the®®®  new  thing  may  be,  often  must  wait  until 
the  whole  front  is  ready  to  advance.  The  new 
idea  is  a**®  practical  improvement,  an  eco¬ 
nomical  invention,  and  everything  else  that  it 
ought  to  be;  and  when  you  first  hear  about 
it®*®  and  about  how  it  is  being  neglected,  you 
fret  because  it  isn’t  applied  right  off,  and  the 
public  given  the*®®  benefits.  But  if  it  were 
applied  immediately,  very  likely  it  would  fail. 
If  chemists,  tomorrow,  brought  industrial 
oxygen  down  to®®®  a  dollar  a  ton,  of  what  use 
would  it  be  in  a  steel  mill,  if  it  consumed  any 
type  of*®®®  furnace  now  available? 

One  day,  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  visited  a  little 
factory  in  a  Western  fruit-growing  dis¬ 
trict,*®*®  g^uided  by  its  proprietor,  an  enthusiast 
in  “dehydration.”  To  me  the  word  was  new. 
He  explained  that  it  meant  the*®*®  drying  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  by  heat,  but  in  such  ways 
that  the  cells,  sugars,  flavors  and  so  forth 
were*®*®  not  changed.  The  “dried”  taste  of 
evaporated  fruit,  he  said,  was  simply  burnt 
sugar,  caused  by  using  heat  high  enough*®®® 
to  cook  the  fruit  sugar.  Dehydration  was 
achieved  with  gentle  heat,  and  the  fruit  or 
vegetables  had  only  to  be**®®  put  into  water 
to  “come  back”  in  all  their  natural  quality. 
All  this  as  we  walked  through  his  plant. 


and***®  looked  into  drying  chambers  where 
berries  were  being  processed. 

Wonderful  to  think  about — the  time  when 
a  housewife  will  keep***®  the  potatoes,  straw¬ 
berries,  cauliflower  and  plums  in  tin  boxes 
on  a  shelf,  imperishable  yet  always  fresh  when 
soaked;  and  all**®®  the  money  paid  in  freight 
on  water  will  be  saved. 

Some  years  later  I  met  another  enthusiast, 
a  salesman  whose**®®  boss  had  made  him  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  dehydration  enterprise.  He  was  full 
of  the  subject,  and  like  a  salesman  pro¬ 
duced**®®  striking  illustrations  and  exhibits  to 
help  others  see  it  He  loved  his  new  work 
so  well  that  he  wouldn’t  have***®  traded  jobs 
with  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

But  a  year  or  two  later  he  was  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent***®  line.  Dehydration  could  not  be  done 
yet.  He  had  found  the  real  reason.  Until 
then,  the  inventors  and  scientists  had**®® 
labored  to  make  these  new  food  products 
available,  believing  that  they  were  being  held 
back  by  some  merely  technical  imperfec¬ 
tion.**®®  Many  an  improved  process  was  de¬ 
vised  to  overcome  that  supposed  handicap. 
But  the  salesman  learned  the  truth. 

“Our  factory  could*®®®  take  a  head  of  cauli¬ 
flower,”  he  explained  to  me,  “reduce  it  to  a 
small  tin  full  of  dry  material,  and*®*®  sell  it 
at  a  price  to  compete  with  fresh  cauliflower 
in  the  market.  All  right — suppose  we  have 
done  it,*®*®  and  the  tin  of  dehydrated  cauli¬ 
flower  is  on  the  grocer’s  shelf.  Enter  Mrs. 
Housewife,  with  her  mind  centered  on  the**®® 
eternal  question,  ‘What  can  I  get  for  dinner?’ 
At  the  door  is  a  head  of  fresh  cauliflower, 
tempting  in  its*®*®  natural  appearance.  On  the 
shelf  is  a  tin  that,  if  it  were  opened,  would 
disclose  a  handful  of  something  that**®®  looks 
like  carpenter’s  chips.  Naturally,  she  buys 
the  fresh  cauliflower;  and  until  a  nation  of 
housewives  learns  to  use  the***®  chips,  de¬ 
hydration  cannot  conquer  the  market  it  is 
entitled  to  on  technical  merit.” 

It  took  about  fifty  years,  and  our***®  Civil 
War,  to  persuade  people  to  eat  canned  foods. 

And  the  typewriter.  After  the  machine  had 
been  made  mechanically  practical**®®  the  job 
of  bringing  about  its  adoption  in  business 
offices  took  ten  years.  To  find  a  real  use  for 
the**®®  phonograph  after  Edison  invented  it 
took  twenty  years;  and  entertainment  in  the 
home  was  a  discovery  of  a  salesman.  The**®® 
vacuum  bottle  was  invented  by  an  English 
scientist.  Sir  James  Dewar,  who  devised  it  to 
convey  a  serum  from  his*®*®  laboratory  to  the 
royal  palace  where  Queen  Victoria  lay  dying. 
The  bottle’s  household  use  didn’t  come  until 
years  later.  And*®*®  so  with  other  everyday 
things. 

Why,  it  seems  only  yesterday  morning  that 
I  visited  a  small  laboratory  near  High 
Bridge,*®®^  in  New  York,  and  heard  an  in¬ 
ventor  spin  fairy  tales  about  an  imp  in  a  glass 
bottle.  That  was  eight*®*®  years  ago,  at  most. 
The  inventor  was  Lee  DeForest,  and  the 
glass  bottle  a  discovery  that  seemed  to  have*®®® 
brought  him  chiefly  lawsuits.  But  he  insisted 
that  some  day  newspapers  would  use  it  to 
“broadcast”  late  dispatches  to  their*®*®  readers. 
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after  the  last  edition  had  been  printed,  and 
that  people  who  wanted  to  listen  would  buy 
receiving  sets  froni^®^®  these  newspapers.  Radio 
was  on  the  way,  but  couldn’t  be  done  yet. 

Some  of  the  keenest  minds  in  the  elec¬ 
trical'®®®  industry  thought  that  it  would  not 
be  done  for  years,  and  on  their  opinion  they 
based  a  contract. 

During  the'®®®  war,  big  competitive  elec¬ 
trical  corporations  pooled  their  patents  to  help 
Uncle  Sam.  Such  advantages  accrued  that 
they  proposed  continuing  the"®®  plan  when 
peace  came.  For  each  concern  various  fields 
of  electrical  research  and  development  were 
mapped  out — this  to  avoid"^®  duplicate  effort. 
Even  then,  however,  the  broadcasting  phases 
of  radio  were  regarded  as  of  doubtful  value. 
Some  day  it  might'^®®  be  done,  said  the  experts 
— but  not  yet.  The  arrangement  had  hardly 
been  settled  when,  click!  click!  radio  broad¬ 
casting  burst'’®®  upon  the  land.  It  couldn’t 
be  done — but  there  it  was ! 

Radio  is  a  fine  example  of  the  two  differ¬ 
ent"®®  kinds  of  “yetness”  in  business  and 
progress.  One  is  technical — radio  would  have 
been  impossible  without  De  Forest’s  bottle 
of'®®®  electrons.  And  the  other  is  human — 
the  bottle  was  ready  long  before  the  public 
was. 

Again,  as  each  technical  discovery'®*®  clicks 
into  line,  each  time  the  public  takes  to  a  new 
device,  like  the  phonograph,  it  learns  some¬ 
thing  that  makes'®'®  it  hospitable  to  another 
and  different  device,  like  radio.  Nobody  knew 
how  far  the  public  would  go  in  buying  re¬ 
ceiving'®®®  sets.  Finding  out  by  the  building 
of  broadcasting  stations  was  an  expensive 
undertaking.  But  a  few  daring  innovators 
took  a'®®®  gambling  chance,  and  radio  swept 
over  the  country  like  influenza. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  you  do  not  read 
of'®®®  some  wonderful  technical  discovery  that 
is  to  bring  great  benefits  to  the  public.  Having 
made  neckties  out  of  logs,  the'®*®  chemist  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  shirts  out  of  an  artificial  cotton 
spun  from  wood  pulp.  But  technical  difficul¬ 
ties  delay  the  synthetic'®'®  shirt — ^the  process  is 
too  expensive,  or  the  world  is  facing  a  short¬ 
age  of  wood  pulp  for  its  paper.  Another'®®® 
inventor  announces  paper  from  cornstalks,  or 
wheat  straw,  or  flax  fibre — yet  we  go  right 
on  reading  wood  pulp  periodicals'®®®  because 
these  other  materials  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
factory  cheaply  enough.  It  is  interesting  to 
cut  out  newspaper  articles*®®®  about  such  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  put  them  away,  to  look  at  a 
year  later,  and  five  years,  to  see  what*®*®  has 
happened.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  nothing  hap¬ 
pens — it  couldn’t  be  done  at  all.  And  in 
instances  where  it  eventually  is*®®®  done — 
thanks  to  some  new  turn  in  technical  discovery 
— ^we  are  likely  to  be  too  old  to  enjoy  our 
cornstalk*®®®  book  or  our  spruce-pulp  pajamas. 

Another  handy  example  of  technical  “yet¬ 
ness”  is  found  in  “Ethyl,”  the  new  personality 
we*®®®  meet  at  the  filling  station.  She  has  a 
past. 

In  Europe  gasoline  costs  two  or  three  times 
as  much  as*'®®  we  pay  for  it,  and  is  respect¬ 
fully  called  “essence.”  To  get  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  it,  European  automobile*'*® 


engines  are  designed  to  run  at  higher  speeds 
than  ours,  and  to  use  the  fuel  more  economi¬ 
cally.  But  when  they*"®  are  run  on  the  gas 
we  use  so  lavishly  these  engines  knock.  Euro¬ 
pean  chemists  discovered  a  substitute  in  benzol, 
a*'®®  coal  tar  derivative.  Benzol  didn’t  knock, 
but  there  wasn’t  enough  of  it.  So  the  chemists 
tried  adding  things  to  gasoline,*'®®  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  rare  metal  tellurium  killed 
the  knock. 

But  tellurium  was  scarce.  Continuing  their 
researches,  the  chemists  found**®®  that  tetra¬ 
ethyl  lead  would  do  just  as  well,  and  now 
that  we  are  adopting  that,  the  Germans  are 
using  an***®  iron  derivative  that  is  even  more 
plentiful. 

“I  should  worry!”  said  the  American  mo¬ 
torist,  and  drove  a  couple  of  blocks**®®  further 
where  gas  was  five  gallons  for  a  dollar  in¬ 
stead  of  twenty-one  cents  a  gallon.  But  now 
the  motorization**®®  of  America  is  bringing 
us  to  “Ethyl,”  and  will  bring  us  to  European 
types  of  engines.  Meanwhile,  Europe  wants 
every**®®  family  to  have  a  flivver,  or  a  cycle 
car,  or  something  to  run  around  in,  the  way 
those  wonderful  Yankees*®®®  do,  and  is  seeking 
motor  fuels  made  from  coal.  We  should  worry 
now !  But  ten  years  hence  we  may  be*®*® 
ready,  and  then  it  can  be  done  here. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  Corn  Belt  boy  got  to 
thinking  about  the*®'®  tremendous  waste  of 
energy  in  shearing  sheep  by  hand,  and  in¬ 
vented  the  mechanical  clipper  with  the  flexible 
shaft.  Unknown  to  him,*®®®  other  inventors 
were  developing  “horseless  carriages.”  His 
flexible  shaft  found  a  wider  field — the  speed¬ 
ometer.  At  first,  the  purchaser  of*®®®  a  “horse¬ 
less  carriage”  had  to  buy  his  speedometer  as 
an  extra;  and  thus  John  K.  Stewart’s  inven¬ 
tion  led  to  still*®®®  another  profitable  field  of 
development — that  of  the  automobile  accessory, 
still  more  things  to  put  on  a  car  after 
you’ve*'*®  bought  it. 

How  absorbingly  interesting  is  the  human 
equation !  All  these  technical  things  are  made 
for  people;  and  yet,  until*'®®  people  are  ready 
to  adopt  them,  there  may  be  nothing  doing. 

Canada  is  a  heavy  producer  of  asbestos.  In 
mining*'®®  asbestos,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
waste,  unfit  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Now 
experiment  indicates  that  waste  asbestos  is 
valuable*®®®  in  correcting  certain  soils,  and 
may  have  a  wide  application  in  farming.  But 
we  still  must  reckon  with  the  farmer.*®®®  No 
less  than  a  hundred^  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
versatile  Ben  Franklin  came  out  for  lime.  He 
demonstrated  the*®*®  idea  with  two  fields,  side 
by  side,  one  boasting  a  heavy  crop  stimulated 
by  “plaster,”  and  the  other  a  light  crop  with¬ 
out.*®®®  Commercial  fertilizers  have  been  ad¬ 
vocated  for  many  years,  but  not  even  lime  is 
used  by  farmers  as  extensively  as  it*®®®  ought 
to  be;  and  asbestos  will  call  for  prodigious 
teaching. 

When  confronted  with  new  discoveries  and 
inventions,  the  public  often*®®®  develops  down¬ 
right  pig-headedness.  Business  men  scoffed  at 
the  typewriter  because  its  operation  was  a  job 
for  a  woman.  And*®®®  think  of  a  woman  in 
a  business  office! 

The  discovery  that  people  have  dropped  a 
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Teachers 

Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the 
country.  Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges — now  or  later.  Half  of  the  state  universities 
have  selected  our  candidates.  Dependable  service.  Em¬ 
ployers  report  your  vacancies.  Write  us  now. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Preaident  Shubert>RiaIto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


“There  is  a  Tide” 

Written  November  2,  1929.  Last  month  we  were 
able  to  place,  in  a  good  private  school,  at  $200  a  month, 
a  teacher  who  had  no  position,  and  no  prospect  of  any — 
but  he  had  five  hungry  and  affectionate  children  to  feed. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  him  that  he  enrolled  with  us 
before  the  tide  of  good  fortune  turned. 

Also  last  month  we  placed,  in  a  splendid  high 
school,  at  $2500,  a  man  who  had  just  lost  a  fine  position. 

He  was  out  only  a  week.  Verily,  “There  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for¬ 
tune.”  Launch  your  boat  now. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialiat) 

Larcom  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr. 
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hampering  notion  may  be  as-“^“  valuable  as  a 
discovery  in  science. 

An  example  is  the  sudden  development  of 
installment  buying.  Automobile  manufacturers 
knew  that  the‘®*°  only  obstacle  to  wider  sales 
was  the  inability  of  average  folks  to  pay 
cash  for  cars — the  old  prejudice  against-^” 
automobiles  was  gone,  and  everybody  wanted 
them.  Electrical  manufacturers  had  household 
devices  that  would  lighten  women’s  work,  and 
women  wanted*®”"  vacuum  cleaners  and  wash¬ 
ing  machines — but  the  difficulty  was  how  to 
pay  for  them. 

Average  folks  assumed  that  such  conven¬ 
iences*’""  were  out  of  their  reach.  The  public 
had  been  buying  houses,  furniture  and  pianos 
on  the  installment  plan.  When  men^^^"  in  these 
newer  industries  found  a  way  to  finance  in¬ 
stallment  purchasing  through  the  “finance 
company,”  a  credit  bank  serving  their^^^"  own 
business,  the  public  responded  with  an  eager¬ 
ness  that  scared  most  of  the  bankers  in  the 
United  States. 

“Well,  how^^""  is  the  old  trouble?”  an  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  with  a  bad  memory  used  to 
ask  every  stranger  who  acted  as  he  were 
an  acquaintance.  He  got  a  reputation  for 
having  a  remarkable  memory. 

Next  time  you  meet  a  millionaire,  a^”""  cor¬ 
poration  executive  or  a  big  banker,  ask  him, 
“By  the  way,  whatever  became  of  that  won¬ 
derful  process  you  were^”'^"'  interested  in?” 
He  will  regard  you  as  an  intimate  friend, 
in  whom  some  time  in  the  past,  he  has  con¬ 
fided.^”*"  For  business  leaders  all  have  played 
with  discoveries,  inventions,  processes  and 
plans  that  promise  to  revolutionize  industry — 
when  they  can^”®"  be  done. 

I  know  one  millionaire  who  had  so  many 
such  ideas  that  he  had  to  establish  an  iron¬ 
clad  rule^””"  against  listening  to  inventors. 
His  natural  interest  in  new  developments  had 
loaded  him  up  with  a  strange  collection  of 
novelties,^"""  some  of  which  could  not  be  done 
then,  and  some  which  never  will  be  done.  How¬ 
ever,  he  set  several  lieutenants^^"  at  work, 
finding  out  what  there  was  in  the  best  of  the 
notions,  and  out  of  the  tests  have  come^"*" 
several  very  good  business  developments. 

The  big  fellows  all  have  these  projects  that 
are  ahead  of  their  time,  and  sometimes^"®"  they 
are  discovered  in  the  strongbox  when  a  big 
man  dies.  Then  average  people  congratulate 
themselves  upon  being  wiser  than*"”"  the  big 
man,  forgetting  that  he  put  his  faith  and  money 
into  finding  out  what  everybody  knows  now — 
that  it®"""  couldn’t  be  done  yet. 

If  the  big  fellows  ever  stop  being  foolish, 
and  grow  as  careful  as  we  average  fellows®"®" 
are  about  such  things,  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
inventors,  investigators  and  even  schemers — 
it  will  be  bad  for  material®"*"  progress. 

It  can’t  be  done  today,  but  it  probably  will 
be  done  tomorrow.  The  big  fellow  knows  this, 
and  is®"®"  willing  to  risk  his  money  on  the  new 
venture,  and  even  more — risk  ridicule.  It  can’t 
be  done  yet,  but®"®"  it  might  never  be  done  at 
all  if  nobody  kept  on  trying,  getting  ready  to 
fit  the  thing  in  when®^""  the  time  is  right. 
(3104) 


Wrought  Tungsten 

From  Popular  Research  Narratives" 

Compiled  by  Alfred  D.  Hinn,  of  Engineering  Foundation 

{Copyright  by  the  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company, 
of  Baltimore) 

Until  1904,  tungsten  had  been  known  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter  only  in  its  unrefined 
state.  Its®"  value  as  a  hardening  alloy  had, 
it  is  true,  been  recognized  and  appreciated.  In 
1905  and  thereafter  the*"  metal,  mixed  with 
paste  and  squirted  through  dies,  had  given  the 
incandescent  lamp  its  most  efficient  filament ; 
but  the  brittleness®"  of  this  filament  caused 
great  embarrassment  to  electric  lamp  makers 
and  users  alike. 

For  many  years  Dr.  W.  U.  Coolidge,”"  of 
the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  had  sought  a  process  for  making 
tungsten  ductile.  The  feat  was^""  regarded  as 
almost  impossible  by  metallurgists.  To  make 
any  ordinary  metal  soft,  it  is  heated  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  above  its^®"  annealing  point  and  then 
cooled  to  room  temperature.  This  process, 
however,  left  tungsten  as  brittle  as  ever. 

It  was  eventually^*"  found  that  the  only  way 
to  make  the  metal  ductile  was  to  mash  the 
grains  out  into  fibrosity  and  thus^®"  make  it 
ductile  while  cold.  This  was  accomplished  by 
first  heating  the  tungsten  to  a  temperature  be¬ 
low  its  annealing  poinF”"  and  then  mechani¬ 
cally  working  it  with  infinite  care  at  a  variety 
of  degrees  of  heat,  each  less  than  the  one®"" 
preceding  it,  until  it  was  at  room  temperature. 
A  similar  treatment  would,  if  applied  to  ordi¬ 
nary  metals,  destroy  their  ductility.®®" 

A  process  was  worked  out  which,  if  followed 
without  the  slightest  deviation,  stretched  the 
grains  out  and  the  metal  was®*"  made  ductile ; 
but  if  the  working  varied  from  this  process, 
failure  resulted.  The  tungsten  would  break  at 
a  stroke,  w’hen®""  cold. 

Thus,  after  years  of  patient  labor  a  triumph 
of  far-reaching  consequence  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
search  was  rewarded.®”"  The  filament  pro¬ 
duced  had  a  startling  tensile  strength — about 
600,000  pounds  per  square  inch  for  wire  one- 
thousandth®""  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  so 
pliable  that  it  could  be  wound  into  any  form 
safely  and  handled®®"  with  no  thought  of  its 
breaking. 

Wolframite  is  the  most  important  tungsten 
ore.  It  is  obtained  from  both  Korea  and®*"  the 
United  States.  Extraction  from  the  ore  is 
comparatively  simple,  yielding  metallic  tung¬ 
sten  in  the  form  of  powder  of  various®®"  density. 
This  powder  is  formed  into  ingots  by  great 
hydraulic  pressure — not  by  fusion.  The  melt¬ 
ing  point  of  tungsten  is®*"  about  3350® C.,  being 
higher  than  for  any  other  known  metal.  From 
ingots  to  fine*""  wire  there  are  many  steps, 
every  one  important,  in  the  complicated  process. 

The  tungsten  filament  has  doubled  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of*®"  incandescent  lamps  and  provides 
a  white  light  of  far  purer  quality  than  any 
lamp  heretofore  known.  It  has  provided  new**" 
targets  for  X-ray  tubes,  phonograph  needles 
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fifty  times  as  efficient  as  any  that  preceded 
them,  better  ignition  contacts  for*®®  automo¬ 
biles,  and  many  other  new  articles  and  im¬ 
provements  of  old  ones. 

Trained  facilities  for  scientific  study  and  ex¬ 
periment,  a  spirit**®  of  indomitable  persever¬ 
ance,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  completely 
equipped  laboratory  made  this  achievement 
possible. 

The  story  of  ductile®®®  tungsten  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  research — the  epic  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  “impossible.” 

“The  manufacture  of  tungsten  and  tungsten®^® 
products  is  a  chemical  engineering  process  that 
requires  very  careful  manipulation  with  hy¬ 
drogen  under  dangerous  conditions.  Many  im- 
Dortant  mechanical  and®*®  electrical,  as  well  as 
chemical  operations  are  involved.  A  high  de¬ 
gree  of  ingenuity  in  the  design  and  operation 
of  special®®®  apparatus  is  required.  It  is  a 
striking  example  of  progress  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  chemical  industries.” — The  Chemi¬ 
cal  Bulletin  (580) — By  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir, 
Research  Laboratory,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady,  Nezv  York. 


Diseases  of  Watches 

This  articU  reviews  the  principles  of  the 
entire  Manual 

To  most  people  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
a  watch  are  a  deep  mystery.  The  many  parts 
of  a  timepiece^®  apparently  enter  into  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  the  end  that  the  owner  may  miss 
trains,  ferries^  and  business  appointments. 

When  a*®  fairly  good  watch  leaves  the  hands 
of  a  reputable  watchmaker  it  is  always  in 
first-class  condition,  and  if  it®®  does  not  behave 
itself  afterward  it  is  generally  the  fault  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  owns  it. 

One  very*®  common  reason  why  a  watch 
gains  or  loses  is  the  disposition  made  of  it  at 
night.  If  you  wear  a*®®  watch  next  to  your 
body  during  the  day  and  place  it  on  a  cold 
surface,  as  a  marble  mantelpiece,  or**®  any¬ 
where  in  a  cold  room,  at  night,  the  watch  is 
sure  either  to  gain  or  to  lose.  Cold  causes 
contraction**®  of  the  metals  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  watch,  and  the  watch  conse¬ 
quently  gains. 

When  the  heat  of  the*®®  body  causes  the 
parts  to  expand,  the  pivots  and  bearings  will 
tighten  up  ana  the  watch  will  lose  time. 
Thus**®  your  watch  is  slow  when  you  retire 
and  fast  when  you  get  up.  It  will  yary_  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature*®®  in  which  it  is 
running.  An  expensive  watch,  which  has  a 
compensating  balance,  is,  of  course,  not  af¬ 
fected  by  changes**®  of  temperature.  Some 
metals  expand  in  cold  and  others  contract, 
and  the  compensating  balance  is  made  of  both 
kinds  of**®  metals,  so  that  the  contraction  of 
one  may  balance  the  expansion  of  the  other. 

Everybdy  knows  that  the  proximity  of*®®  a 
dynamo  will  magnetize  the  steel  parts  of  a 
watch  and  ruin  it  for  the  time  being.  A  watch 
may**®  be  affected  by  electricity  without  the 
owner  having  been  near  a  dynamo.  The 


amount  of  electricity  in  some  people  is*®®  so 
great  that  it  affects  the  steel  parts  of  a  watch. 
Slightly  magnetized  watches  are  often  brought 
to  the  watchmaker,®*®  who  demagnetizes  them. 
Their  owners  are  cautioned  to  keep  away  from 
dynamos,  but  when  a  man  has  the  same 
trouble®*®  continually,  it  is  proof  that  the  elec¬ 
tricity  in  his  body  has  affected  his  watch. 

An  observant  watchmaker  said  that  dark®®® 
people  are  more  likely  to  affect  their  watches 
in  this  way  than  light  people,  and  women  more 
so  than  men.®*®  The  amount  of  electricity  in 
the  human  body  is,  of  course,  very  slight,  but 
only  a  very  small  amount  is*®®  required  to 
magnetize  the  delicate  steel  parts  of  a  watch. 
Persons  of  high  electric  organizations  should 
wear  a  watch  with**®  a  steel  case  if  they  wish 
to  retain  an  accurate  timepiece. 

A  watch  should  never  be  laid  horizontally 
at  night,**®  but  should  always  be  hung  up. 
Change  of  position  will  not  affect  a  mechani¬ 
cally  perfect  watch,  but  such  a  watch*®®  is  yet 
to  be  made.  Should  the  pivot  of  the  balance 
wheel  be  in  the  least  worn,  the  change  in**® 
position  will  make  the  watch  gain  or  lose.  The 
jewel  on  the  under  side  of  the  balance  wheel 
is  known®®®  as  the  cap  jewel,  and  the  pivot 
does  not  go  through  it.  Unless  the  pivot  fits 
right  up  against  this®*®  cap  jewel,  a  change  in 
position  will  make  the  watch  lose.  Therefore 
always  keep  your  watch  in  the  same  position®*® 
night  and  day.  ' 

It  is  well  known  that  a  watch  will  stop  for 
some  unexplained  reason  and  go  on  again®*® 
all  right  if  given  a  slight  jolt.  The  same 
trouble  may  not  occur  again  for  years.  All 
watches  worn  on®*®  the  person  are  liable  to 
this  accident.  The  cause  is  generally  a  sudden 
jump  or  quick  movement,  such  as  boarding®®® 
a  car,  which  makes  the  delicate  hairspring 
catch  in  the  hairspring  stud  or  in  the  regulat¬ 
ing  pins.  A  jolt  is®*®  given  to  the  balance 
wheel  and  hairspring,  and  this  renders  the 
catching  possible.  The  jolt  must  come  at  a 
particular**®  fraction  of  a  second  during  the 
revolution  of  the  balance  wheel,  otherwise  the 
spring  would  not  catch. 

A  watch  should®*®  be  oiled  every  eighteen 
months,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
oil  that  will  not  dry  up  in  that®*®  time.  A 
watch  will  sometimes  run  a  number  of  years 
without  oiling,  but  the  wear  and  tear  on  a 
watch*®®  in  which  the  oil  is  dried  up  is  much 
greater  than  when  it  is  regularly  and  properly 
oiled.  Never  attempt**®  to  oil  your  watch. 
Let  a  watchmaker  attend  to  it. 

In  examining  a  watch  brought  in  to  be  re¬ 
paired,  nearly**®  all  watchmakers  follow  the 
same  course.  First  they  examine  the  hands 
to  see  if  they  are  caught;  then  they  take**® 
out  the  balance  wheel  and  look  at  the  pivots 
and  the  ruby  pin.  Next  they  let  down  the 
mainspring  and**®  examine  the  wheels.  The 
last  part  to  be  examined  is  the  escapement, 
which  _  is  almost  always  in  good  condition. 
Sometimes*®®  a  watchmaker  will  puzzle  for 
days  over  an  irregular  watch.  One  of  the 
most  perplexing  faults  to  find  is  a**®  little  burr 
on  the  tooth  of  a  wheel.  This  rarely  happens, 
but  when  it  does  it  causes  a  good  deal**®  of 
trouble. 
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Women  and  watches  do  not  agree.  In  pro- 
jtortion  to  the  number  sold,  there  are  twice 
as  many  watches****”  repaired  for  women  as  for 
men.  Women  rarely  wind  a  watch  regularly. 
A  watch  should  always  be  wound  in  the*”” 
morning,  so  that  the  spring  shall  be  at  its 
strongest  tension  during  the  day,  when  the 
watch  will  be  jolted””"  more  or  less.  At  night 
the  weak  spring  has  nothing  to  disturb  it.  (913) 


Work 

What  is  it  that  fills  us  with  sweet,  restful 
peace  ? — 

Work ! 

What  is  it  that  gives  us  from  heartaches  sur¬ 
cease  ? — 

Work ! 

Don’t  think  that  you’re  "slaving,” 

While  “lucky”  ones  shirk; 

'I'he  loafers  are  craving — 

What  you  find  in  Work ! 

W'hat'”  is  it  that’s  making  the  old  world  go 
’round  ? — 

Work ! 

What’s  keeping  a  lot  of  good  folks  above 
ground? — 

Work !«” 

Don’t  be  in  a  flurry, 

Or  hurry,  or  shirk ; 

Just  sidestep  old  worry 
With  good,  steady  Work! (77) 

"^Exchanging  Ideas” 

By  WilUtta  Ray  Keith 

Do  you  realize  that  you  are  judged  by  your 
conversation?  That  it  is  the  means  by  which 
you  express  yoiir^”  ideas?  That  it  is  the  key 
to  your  personality?  Wise  Seneca  said  many 
years  ago,  “Speech  is  the  index  of^”  the  mind.” 

A  German  professor  has  divided  conversa¬ 
tion  into  three  classes :  Conversation  about 
l)eople,  about  things,  and  about  ideas. 

Conversation””  about  people  is  the  least  de¬ 
sirable  kind.  You  all  know  the  village  gossip 
with  her  morsel  of  late  scandal,  or””  the  so- 
called  friend  who  comments  utifavorably  about 
her  acquaintances. 

Conversation  about  things  is  better.  Hap- 
I>enings,  activities,  and  incidents  come*””  under 
this  heading. 

The  highest  type  of  conversation  is  conversa¬ 
tion  about  ideas.  Conversation  is  an  exchange 
of  ideas.  In  a*-”  group  of  friends  you  state 
your  idea  or  opinion  about  the  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  each  of  your  friends  does  the*^”  same, 
and  you  benefit  from  the  angle  they  present, 
and  they  benefit  from  your  opinion. 

If  you  had  a  dollar*®”  and  I  had  a  dollar, 
and  I  gave  you  my  dollar  and  you  gave  me 
your  dollar — we  would  each*®”  still  have  a 
dollar.  But  if  I  had  an  idea  and  you  had  an 
idea,  and  I  told  you  my^  idea  and  you  told 
me  your  idea — we  would  each  have  two  ideas. 


It  is  true  that  “,\  thought  is^^”  an  idea  in 
transit.”  Each  thought,  born  in  your  brain 
and  which  is  yours  and  yours  alone,  can  be 
likened'*^'*  to  a  i)ackage  ready  for  shipment. 
Conversation  is  the  means  of  transportation, 
and  the  destination  is  a  full-fledged  idea^””  or 
opinion. 

For  instance,  you  are  going  on  a  vacation 
this  summer.  You  have  merely  given  it  a 
passing  thought-®” —  you  are  undecided,  but 
rather  favor  the  seashore.  Your  friend  Elsie, 
whose  opinion  you  value,  likes  the  mountains. 
“I  much®””  prefer  them,”  she  says,  “In  the 
mountains  you  have  scenery,  swimming,  hiking, 
boating — why,  you  have  such  a  large  variety*®” 
of  everything!  The  seashore  brings  to  my 
mind  nothing  but  sunburn  and  sand-fleas.” 

You  think  about  this,  decide  there®*”  are 
more  things  in  favor  of  the  mountains,  and 
make  up  your  mind  to  vacation  there.  Your 
original  thought  was®””  the  package,  conversa¬ 
tion  the  means  of  trairsportation,  and  your  final 
decision  the  destination. 

You  want  people  to  like  you.  to®®”  solicit 
your  company  and  friendship.  You  must  sell 
yourself  to  others  by  means  of  your  only  “sales 
line” — conversation. 

You*””  cannot  all  be  conversational  artists 
like  Voltaire  and  Madam  de  Staal — theirs  is 
a  gift  that  is  very  difficult  to*®”  acquire — ^but 
you  all  can  watch  your  conversation  to  see  that 
it  correctly  conveys  your  ideas. 

You  all  know  the**”  people  who  claim  that 
they  are  always  misunderstood — and  they  use 
their  time  and  the  valuable  time  of  other 
people*””  trying  to  right  a  wrong  impression. 

All  of  you  have  heard  the  song  entitled 
“They  Were  All  Out  of  Step*®”  But  Jim.” 
Doesn’t  that  remind  you  of  these  people  who 
claim  that  the  world  alw'ays  misunderstands? 
If  they  would  only'*””  look  to  themselves  for 
the  fault,  they  would  find  it  in  their  conversa¬ 
tional  poverty — they  cannot  correctly  convey 
their  thoughts®®”  and  ideas,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  continually  misunderstood. 

Lack  of  the  power  to  express  your  ideas 
shows  a  poverty  far  more®*”  disgraceful  than 
poverty  in  riches.  For  it  is  a  blatant  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  lazy,  careless,  indifferent  person. 
The  information  necessary®””  to  enable  one  to 
speak  well  costs  nothing.  It  is  yours  for  the 
accepting.  You  don’t  even  have  to  ask®®” 
for  it — it  is  thrust  at  you  from  every  bill¬ 
board,  motion  picture,  and  newspaper  in  the 
country. 

The  American  people”””  are  such  busy  folk 
that  they  cannot  waste  any  time.  When  you 
are  introduced  to  a  person  you  immediately 
judge”®”  whether  the  time  spent  with  him  will 
be  wasted  or  not.  If  the  person  speaks  poorly, 
makes  inane,  irrelevant  remarks,”*”  and  in 
all  shows  an  intellectual  poverty — you  haven’t 
time  to  waste  with  him.  But  if  he  speaks  well, 
giving®””  you  a  hint  of  a  wealth  of  practical 
ideas — you  are  going  to  seek  his  company  and 
consider  the  time  spent”®”  with  him  a  profitable 
investment 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  talking  too  much. 
But  have  you  ever  noticed  the*””  topics  the 
person  chooses,  who  talks  too  much?  Gener- 
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ally  they  are  of  people  or  things — of  himself, 
his  neighbors,  or^^°  their  activities.  If  he  would 
discuss  ideas  he  would  find  it  more  profitable 
to  listen  to  someone  else’s  point  of^^°  view 
rather  than  to  continually  put  forth  his  own. 

The  first  indication  of  improvement  in  your 
conversation  is  your  noticing'^®®  the  gram¬ 
matical  errors  and  poorly  expressed  ideas  of 
others.  The  next  step  is  watching  your  own 
conversation.  You  will  be^®®  surprised  how 
quickly  you  will  improve — soon  you  will  have 
an  exact  word-picture  for  every  idea  you  wish 
to®®®  express. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  which 
took  place  the  other  day.  Bill,  a  newlywed, 
said  enthusiastically,  “Marriage  is®-®  going  to 
make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.”  Jim, 
who  had  been  married  ten  years,  replied.  “Re¬ 
peat  that®^®  several  times  to  yourself  and  you’ll 
almost  come  to  believe  it.” 

That’s  what  you  should  all  do — I  don't 
mean®®®  to  repeat  Bill’s  remark — but  say  to 
yourself  several  times,  “I  can  and  I  will  be 
more  observant  of  my®®®  conversation ;  it  is  a 
part  of  my  personality — an  important  part.  It 
is  an  index  to  my  mind.  I  will®®®  think  before 
I  speak.  I  will  ask  myself.  “Have  I  chosen  the 
words  that  will  best  convey  my  idea?  Will®-® 
they  give  others  the  impression  I  want  them 
to  have  ?” 

Stop,  think — and  then  speak!  (935) 


Business  Letters 

(From  "Rational  Dictation,"  Part  II,  partes  243  and 
244,  letters  336  and  337) 

Star  Business  College 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
Gentlemen : 

One  of  your  circulars  describing  your  Sec¬ 
retarial  Training  Course  has  recently  come 
to  my®®  attention  through  a  young  lady  con¬ 
nected  with  the  company  in  which  I  am  em¬ 
ployed.  I  note  that  the  course  is^®  divided 
into  two  parts  of  fifteen  lectures  each. 

I  have  had  in  mind  taking  a  course  of  this 
kind  but®®  one  that  did  not  cover  such  a  long 
period  and  one  that  was  more  intensive  in 
training.  I  am  informed,®®  however,  that  the 
second  semester  commences  very  shortly  and 
would  appreciate  your  informing  me  whether 
I  rould  attend  the  second'®®  half. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  had  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business  world  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  a'®®  public  high  school. 

Very  truly  yours,  (126) 

Messrs.  Floyd  &  Elliott 
338  Fulton  Street 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
Gentlemen : 

We  have  just  heard  from  Mr.®®  Carpenter, 
of  our  Brooklyn  office,  that  he  had  been  to  see 
you  regarding  our  metals. 

This  letter,  therefore,  is  merely^®  to  thank 
you  for  the  courtesies  and  consideration  shown 


him  when  at  your  office,  and  to  remind  you  of 
our®®  willingness  to  assist  in  any  problems  you 
may  have  in  which  metals  such  as  we  manu¬ 
facture  are  to  be  considered.®® 

Yours  very  truly  (83) 


Key  to  November  0.  G.  A.  T est 

Moral  courage  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
just  the  capacity  of  doing  what  we  know  we 
ought  to  do.®®  Give  that  to  every  man,  and 
only  think  with  w^hat  a  stir  of  eager  and 
vivacious  interest  this  dull  world*®  in  which 
we  are  living  would  wake  and  start. 

I  am  struck  by  the  thought  of  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness,  the  variety,®®  the  vivacity  it 
would  give  to  life  if  everybody  had  the  moral 
courage  to  find  his  task  and  give  himself®®  to 
that.  Just  as  a  crowd  would  become  suddenly 
full  of  variety  and  character  if  men  and  women 
were  to'®®  wear  not  what  the  shops  told  them 
was  the  fashion  but  what  their  own  comfort 
and  taste  advised — so  life'®®  would  brighten 
into  wonderful  vitality  if  men  would  only  do 
their  duty.  The  artist  no  less  than  the  moralist 
ought"®  to  plead  for  moral  courage  to  break 
the  tyranny  of  conventionality.  (151) 

z8o  Words-a-Minute  Champion¬ 
ship — T  estimorry 

(Continued  from  the  December  issue) 

A  My  salary*®®  depends  on  the  number  of 
men  employed  by  the  company. 

Q  But  that  occupies  most  of  your  time, 
does  it*®®  not?  A  No,  it  does  not. 

Q  Do  you  have  any  private  practice? 

A  I  have. 

Q  How  much  of®*®  the  time  do  you  devote 
to  that? 

A  It  is  one  hour  at  the  Cab  Company 
every  day. 

Q  Do®*®  you  take  care  of  all  the  workmen 
and  drivers  so  employed  by  the  Company? 

A  I  make  some  calls. 

Q88®  Now  when  you  examined  this  man  for 
the  first  time,  of  course,  you  knew  there  was 
a  lawsuit  pending,  did*®®  you  not? 

A  I  did  not. 

Q  Did  you  inquire  about  it?  A.  I  did  not. 
Q  You  have  testified*®®  in  negligence  cases 
for  many  years,  have  you  not? 

A  I  have  testified  several  times. 

Q  For  both  sides?  A**®  Yes. 

Q  That  has  been  a  large  part  of  your  prac¬ 
tice  in  recent  years? 

A  A  good  deal  of  it,**®  yes. 

Q  And  that  has  been  going  on,  as  you  say, 
for  several  years?  A  Yes. 

Q  So  that,  as  I*®®  understand  it,  you  are 
familiar  with  testifying  in  cases  of  this  sort? 

A  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  in  court*®®  probably 
two  or  three  times  every  year. 

Q  You  mean  the  current  year? 

A  I  think  this  is  the  second*®®  time  this  year. 
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Q  You  are  called  as  an  expert  in  litigation 
of  this  kind  very  frequently,  however? 

A  consider  myself  a  general  family 
practitioner. 

Q  When  yon  interviewed  Mr.  Wilson  did 
you  not  inquire  about  whether  he  had®®®  a 
case  pending  in  view  of  your  familiarity  with 
personal  injury  cases?  A  I  did  not. 

Q  If  he  had®®®  a  nervous  breakdown  would 
not  the  question  of  his  mental  attitude  and  his 
worry  about  his  accident  be  of  great®®®  value 
to  you  in  your  diagnosis  of  his  case? 

A  I  was  naturally  interested  in  his  symp¬ 
toms. 

Q  You  knew®^®  he  had  been  examined  by 
other  doctors,  did  you  not?  (630) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 


With  Leaden  Heels 

Slim;  Your  son  is  pursuing  his  studies  at 
college,  isn’t  he? 

Jim:  I  guess  so.  He’s  always  behind.  (18) 
He  Knew  Wifie 

“Dear,  I  saw  the  sweetest  little  hat  down¬ 
town  to^y.’’ 

“Put  it  on  and  let  me  see  how  you  look 
in*®  it.”  (21) 

Two  Drawbacks 

First  Girl  in  Elevator :  Miss  S -  is  a 

nice  girl,  but  rather  loquacious. 

Second  Girl  in  Elevator:  Yes,  and  besides*® 
that,  she  talks  too  much.  (25) 

Too  Much  for  Mike 

Mike,  who  was  advancing  rapidly  in  his 
work,  was  stopijed  by  the  foreman  one  day, 
who  said:  “Mike,  you  are*®  doing  fine,  I  am 
going  to  raise  your  wages.” 

Mike,  all  excited,  said:  “No,  no,  no,  be 
jabbers,  no.  H®  lose  enough  now  when  I’m 
off  a  day.”  (48) 

Fog  to  Blame ^  Just  the  Same 

“What  does  this  mean,  sir?”  said  the  boss 
to  his  clerk,  “coming  in  thirty  minutes  late.” 

“It  was  on  account*®  of  the  awful  fog,” 
exclaimed  the  culprit. 

“Fog !”  said  the  boss,  testily.  “What  has  the 
fog  to  do  with  it?'*®  You  do  not  live  across 
the  bay.” 

"No,  sir,  I  know  I  don’t,  but  you  do,  and 
I  thought  you’d®®  be  late.”  (62) 


The  Defendant  ’’^Counters” 

Dad;  You  young  rascal!  You  know  what 
I  said  I’d  do  when  I  caught  you  tossing  coins 
again.  I  am  going*®  to  thrash  you  for  five 
minutes  on  end. 

Jimmy :  Hey,  wait  a  minute.  Dad !  I’ll  toss 
you  to  make  it^®  ten  minutes  or  nothing.  (44) 


The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

(Continued  from  page  172) 

this  process  the  typing  rate  may  be  speeded  up 
to  any  desired  rate — at  any  rate  to  around  fifty 
words  a  minute,  which  is  more  than  enough  at 
this  stage. 

Controlled  Fluency 

Along  the  upward  path  of  this  kind  of  prac¬ 
tice  the  class  will  discover  that  they  pass  the 
maximum  typing  speed  of  the  slowest  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  sentence.  At  that  point  the  teacher 
will  have  to  demonstrate  carefully  exactly 
how  fluency  is  maintained  without  stumbling 
by  exercising  better  control  through  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  typing  of  the  word  or  words 
just  before  the  difficult  combination,  and  how 
the  rate  is  as  gradually  increased  following  it. 
No  great  amount  of  time  need  be  spent  in  class 
on  this.  It  will  be  found  sufficient  to  demon¬ 
strate  it  several  times  and  then  allow  a  period 
for  individual  practice.  After  that,  the  main 
urge  should  always  be  to  type  as  rhythmically, 
as  fluently,  as  possible  at  the  single  rate  of 
speed  adopted  in  typing  the  first  word  of  the 
sentence. 

Sentence  practice  is  essentially  drill  in  con¬ 
tinuity  of  effort.  It  is  highly  mental  in  its 
nature,  and  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  this 
phase.  Success  depends  mostly  upon  the  quality 
and  intelligence  of  the  learner’s  practice. 

A  Closing  '^Accuracy"  Drive 

Thus  far  our  major  aim  in  sentence  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  largely  directed  toward  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  practical  speed  with  fluency.  It  will 
be  well  to  close  work  on  each  sentence  with  a 
special  drive  for  accuracy.  The  speed  should 
be  lowered  somewhat  below  best  speed,  and 
the  fluency  will  possibly  suffer  slightly  as  the 
student  turns  all  his  attention  toward  pro¬ 
ducing  a  perfect  sentence.  Many  teachers  will 
consider  that  he  has  performed  satisfactorily 
when  he  produces  one  perfect  sentence.  Others 
will  demand  two,  three,  or  five  perfect  sen¬ 
tences  or  lines  of  such  sentences.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  at  present  no  one  really 
knotvs  just  what  a  fair  demand  on  this  score 
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should  be.  In  the  early  stages,  we  personally 
prefer  that  the  student  center  his  attention 
about  equally  on  speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency ; 
but  we  would  require  the  careless,  inaccurate 
student  to  turn  out  more  perfect  sentences  than 
the  one  who  is  uniformly  careful,  who  has 
doubtless  turned  out  a  number  of  perfect  copies 
while  his  efforts  were  concentrated  upon  speed 
and  fluency.  Such  a  student  has  already  gained 
considerable  control  of  accuracy  and  to  re¬ 
quire  him  to  do  the  same  amount  of  accuracy 
practice  as  the  careless  student  would  only  be 
recognized  by  him  as  highly  unintelligent  and 
as  more  or  less  an  unfair  penalization.  .\s  a 
result  he  loses  his  interest  and  we  defeat  every 
jiurpose  of  our  teaching  effort. 

Perhaps  the  practice  of  having  all  perfect 
sentences  (or  lines)  marked  with  an  “O”  in  the 
right  margin  is  the  most  satisfactory.  Then, 
by  requiring  five  such  “O’s”  somewhere  during 
the  practice  or  three  successive  “O’s”  at  the 
end  of  the  practice,  we  would  come  nearer 
to  a  realization  of  our  real  goals. 

(In  our  next  issue:  "The  Phonograph  and  Carriage 
Petiirn.”) 

Report  on  Validity  of  Hoke 
Prognostic  Tests 

(Concluded  from  page  182) 

conclusions.  .Among  those  who  have  sent  us 
their  own  findings  are  Mrs.  Frances  Doub 
North,  We.stern  High  School,  Baltimore, 
Maryland:  Mr.  F.  N.  Haroun,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon;  and  Mr.  J. 
Clyde  Van  Hume,  Wyandotte  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.sas.  They  also  found  their 
correlations  too  low  to  be  of  any  value. 

What  Results  Mean 

Seemingly,  there  is  no  correlation  whatever 
between  the  Prognostic  Tests  and  the  Achieve¬ 
ment  Tests  used  in  this  study.  When  we  sub¬ 
mitted  the  correlations  to  Doctor  Symonds 
he  stated  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
without  further  careful  study  just  what  the 
findings  really  did  show.  The  lack  of  correla¬ 
tion  might  be  due  to  a  faulty  Prognostic  Test 
or  a  faulty  Achievement  Test,  or  to  both.  Dr. 
Symonds  was  quite  positive,  how'ever,  in  the 
assertion  that  the  low  coefficients  in  this  study 
did  not  prove  that  the  Prognostic  Tests  were 
invalid.  He  was  inclined  to  believe  that  ))rol)- 
ahly  the  fault  lay  with  the  .Achievement  Tests, 
and  he  recommended  that  other  .Achievement 
Tests  be  devised  and  the  study  continued. 

I'rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  daily  progress 
of  the  shorthand  student,  periodic  and  progres- 
'ive  diagnostic  tests  should  receive  the  teach¬ 
er’s  first  consideration.  Not  until  this  type 


of  test  has  become  a  fixed  part  of  the  teaching 
plan  should  much  thought  be  given  by  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  to  the  problem  with  which  we 
have  been  concerned  in  this  study. 

Our  Thanks  to  Researchers! 

On  behalf  of  the  commercial  teaching  fra¬ 
ternity,  we  make  grateful  acknow'ledgment  to 
the  members  who  participated  so  faithfully  in 
this  research.  Only  those  who  have  given 
tests,  scored  them,  and  kept  the  necessary 
w'ritten  records  can  appreciate  the  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  study  as  the  one  the  Hoke 
Research  Group  has  carried  on  over  a  two- 
year  period.  Research,  however,  has  its  own 
rew'ard,  and  every  teacher  who  is  earnestly 
and  intelligently  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  present  pedagogic  methods  is  doing  better 
teaching  because  of  the  effort. 


0  G.  A.  Certificate  Winners 

(Continued  from  page  185) 

DoroUiy  Henry,  Islip  High  School,  lallp.  New  York 
Minnie  A.  Wendtland,  .Mankato  Commercial  College,  Mankato. 
Minnesota 

Urace  S.  Wendell,  Atlantic  Union  College,  South  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts 

Mildred  Smith,  Joliet  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois 
Evelyn  Davis,  Deaver  High  School,  Deaver,  Wyoming 
Kalah  Stegineir,  Kochelle  Townsliip  High  Scliool,  Kochelle, 
Illinois 

Mary  L.  Crawford,  tlalena  Hlgli  Scliool,  Galena,  Illinois 
Harriette  Holden,  lloosevelt  High  School,  Port  Angeles, 
Washington 

Sister  M.  Consilia,  Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Lorene  Smith  Jandy,  Hamilton  Riisim-ss  College,  .\iin  Arbor, 
Michig  .III 

IXirothy  A.  Helme,  Mt.  Vernon  High  School,  Mt.  Vernon, 
New  York 

Helen  Wldener,  Toronto  High  School,  Toronto,  Oiiio 
Dorothy  Wurth,  Kent  High  School,  Kent,  Washington 
Betty  K.  du  Guay,  Campbeliton  High  School,  Campbellton, 
New  Brunswick,  Canada 

Grace  Armstrong,  Twin  Falls  High  Scliool,  Twin  Falls,  Idalio 
.Mary  S.  Kuhne,  Marshall  High  School,  Marshall,  Missouri 
Mrs,  Clema  Grove,  Uaktuwn  High  School,  Oaktown,  Indiana 
.tnnle  True,  Woodstoek  High  School,  Bryant  Fond,  Maine 
.\ddie  Haisfleld,  Griflln  High  School,  Griflin,  Georgia 
Ituth  Koelln,  River  Rouge  High  School,  River  Rouge,  Michigan 
Harriet  L.  Bollnger,  Mt.  Ullve  Community  High  School.  Mt. 
Olive.  Illinois 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Noble,  Merrill  Commercial  College,  Merrill,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Myrtle  Sand,  Kaukauna  High  School,  K.iukauna,  Wisconsin 
Christine  Greenlee,  East  High  School.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Sister  Joseph  Angela,  Central  Catholic  High  School,  Jolin 
stown,  Pennsylvania 

Gladys  Gooch,  High  School.  Kennewick,  Washington 
l.uella  J.  Peterson.  Silver  Creek  High  School,  Silver  Creek. 
Nebraska 

Levetta  Greenall,  The  Morton  School,  Wilklnsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Sister  Mary  Irma,  Marymount  College.  Salina,  Kansas 
Kiorence  Evans  Golding,  Proviso  High  School,  Maywood. 
Illinois 

laiuise  Darst,  Shore  High  School,  Euclid.  Uhio 
Dora  M.  Mitchell,  Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood. 
Illinois 

Myrtle  A.  Rogers,  Northfleld  High  School,  Northfleld,  Vermont 
Kleeta  Leland,  V'unanda  High  School,  Vananda,  Montana 
Jenaro  Nazario,  Central  Hlgli  School,  San  Juan,  Porto  Klco 

.Are  you  wearing  the  little  pold  jiiiis  that 
signalize  your  success  on  the  O.  G.  .A.  and 
O.  .A.  T.  tests?  If  not,  try  the  tests  tuday! 


